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THE TIFFANY OF LAS VEGAS 


You'll call it the most complete resort hotel in facilities and expertly trained personnel 

Las Vegas .. . One-hundred-fifty acre vacation Sparkling swimming pool in lush tropical setting 
wonderland .. . Featuring the spectacular Folres ... Health Clubs ... Tennis courts... 18-hole 
Bergere in the spacious Theatre Restaurant .» : Tropicana Championship Golf Course. 
Entertainment's most exciting names in the 

Blue Room Epicurean adventures in the 


Gourmet Room, truly one of America’s "it " 

RENICIUC TIES Romance in intimate la : te opicand 
Fontaine Lounge .. . The most luxurious rqgms* 7) \ —++teeH I TOP AND COUNTRY CLUB 
and suites in Las Vegas .. . Complete convention 7 
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FOR HOTEL RESERVATIONS CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 








In the fun places of the West, the fine hotels are Del Webb 
hotels. Ata Del Webb hotel we pamper you. Treat you like 
a guest, not just a customer. We provide the little things. 


that make your stay a great stay? Like 


hot water when you want it, free ice 
and fast friendly services. In a Del 
Webb hotel you'll find fine restau- 
rants and superb food. Above all, 
you'll find people who care about 
your comfort. Next time you visit one 


as FN ae of the fun places... Scottsdale or 
SUBSIDIARY HOTELS OF Phoenix, Ariz.; Las Vegas or Lake Tahoe, Nevada; Fresno 
Det E. Wess CoRPORATION corte or San Francisco, Calif., Be Our Guest. 
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OTHER ROADS TO CALIFORNIA, Part Il 
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LAKE TAHOE 


CAL NEVA LODGE 

Latin Fire '69, Ind. 

Sloopy & The Red Barons, Ind. 

HARRAH’S ; 

Tennessee Ernie Ford, Sugar Train, 
thru Sept. 24 

The Serendipity Singers, thru Sept. 24 

Sammy Davis Jr., thru Oct. 8 

The Kim Sisters, thru Oct. 1 

Flip Wilson, Oct. 9-22 

Wayne Newton, Oct. 23 - Nov. 16 

HARVEY’S 

Coulter Twins, thru Sept. 30 

Dick Saunders, thru Oct. 2 

Lenny Herman, Oct. 3 - Nov. 15 

Andrini & Sarazen, thru Oct. 8 

South Sea Islanders, thru Oct. 14 

Night Beats, Oct. 23 - Nov. 12 

Esquires, Nov. 17 - Dec. 7 

Roberta Darren, Nov. 20 - Dec. 10 

SAHARA TAHOE 

Johnny Mathis, Sept. 16-22 

Diana & George, thru Oct. 7 

The Rovers, thru Oct. 12 

Sandy Knox, Sept. 22 - Oct. 19 

Deedy & Bill, Oct. 2-22 


RENO-SPARKS -CARSON CITY 


BELLA UNION VARIETY HALL 
The Great Melodrama 


CARSON CITY NUGGET 

Virgil Gifford’s Country Affair, thru Sept. 21 
The Kona Klan, Sept. 23 - Oct. 5 

The Funtastic Family, Oct. 7-22 

Chris Christianson Show, Oct. 23 - Nov. 16 
Jimmy Patton Show, Nov. 18-30 

Phil Campos & The Forum, Dec. 2-14 

The Topics, Dec. 16- Jan. 4 


HAROLDS CLUB 

Buddy Greco - Lewis & Christy, thru Oct. 6 

Sonny King, thru Oct. 27 

Craig Evans Trio, Johnny Vanelli, 
Winners, Ind. 

Dick Shawn, Oct. 7-27 

Vic Damone, Dec. 23 - Jan. 5 


HARRAH’S 

Bobbie Gentry, John Hartford, thru Sept. 24 
Judy Lynn, thru Oct. 1 

Mitzi Gaynor, Johnny Bachemin, thru Oct. 8 
Pat Paulsen, O¢t. 9-22 

Alan King, Gale Sherwood, Nov. 13-29 


HOLIDAY 
Joe Rossi Trio, Esquires, Ind. 


MAPES 
Glenn Henry Quartet, Davis Sisters, 
Al Bello & The Cover Girls, Joe Karnes, Ind. 
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Once more superlatives are necessary .. . the 
newly-opened International Hotel with 1,519 
rooms is the largest in the world and the 
tallest (370 feet) in Las Vegas. Built at a 
cost of $60 million, Kerk Kerkorian’s dream- 
come-true covers 41 acres and includes a 
2,000 capacity showroom plus an 800-seat 
legitimate theatre as well as the main casino 
which accommodates 500. 





JOHN ASCUAGA’S NUGGET 
Liberace, thru Oct. 8 
Trinidad Triple E Steel Band, thru Oct. 8 
Mickie Finn Show, Oct. 9-29 
Fred Waring & The Pennsylvanians, 
Oct. 30 - Nov. 15 


. PONDEROSA 


George Liberace, thru Oct. 12 
Esquires, Oct. 13 - Nov. 15 

Lenny Herman, Nov. 16 - Dec. 25 
Arvon Dale Orchestra, Dec. 26 - Jan. 21 
Jan Savage, Red Coty, Ind. 


LAS VEGAS 


ALADDIN HOTEL 

Minsky’s Burlesque ’69, Ind. 
Jackie. Vernon, thru Sept. 21 
Little Richard, Sept. 22 - Nov. 2 


CAESARS’ PALACE 

Bottoms Up ’69, Ind. 

Frank Sinatra, thru Oct. 5 

Tina Robin, thru Oct. 9 

Pete Barbuti, The Checkmates, thru Oct. 16 

Brothers Castro, Sept. 26 - Oct. 30 

Tony Bennett, Louie Bellson, Stu Gilliam, 
Oct. 9-22 

Lee Meza, Oct. 10 - Nov. 6 

Steve Rossi & Slappy White, Oct. 23 - Nov. 5 

Jimmie Rodgers, Burgandy Street Singers, 
Nov. 6-30 

Glen Covington, Nov. 14 - Dec. 11 

Belle Barth, Nov. 28 


CIRCUS-CIRCUS 


Dancing Waters of 1969, Ind. 
Continuous Circus Acts 


DESERT INN 
Pzazz ’70 
All That Jazz, Baby, Ind. 


DUNES HOTEL 

Casino de Paris starring Rouvaun 
Vive Les Girls, Ind. 

Russ Morgan, thru Oct. 2 

Orrin Tucker, Oct. 3 - Dec. 6 

Art & Dotty Todd, thru Oct. 30 

Chet Mcintyre, Oct. 31 - Jan. 29 


FLAMINGO 

Tony Martin, thru Sept. 24 

Pat Paulsen, thru Oct. 1 

Sergio Franchi, Oct. 2-29 

Fats Domino, thru Oct. 27 
Rusty Warren, Oct. 23 - Nov. 19 
Mills Brothers, Nov. 20 - Dec. 17 


FREMONT 

Kay Starr, thru Sept. 24 

Patti Page, thru Oct. 22 
George Gobel, Oct. 23 - Nov. 12 
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Plagued for nearly a decade by seemingly 
unsurmountable financial difficulties until 
Howard Hughes’ magic wand touched its 
tower top, the $20 million Landmark Hotel is 
an architectural achievement unique in the 
state. At 346 feet, the 503-room structure is 
second only to the new International in 
height. Its dome top houses 137 of the guest 
rooms, a gourmet restaurant, casino and 
cocktail lounge. A tropical lagoon setting 
utilizes lava rock and waterfalls to enhance 
the $200,000 swimming pool. 





FRONTIER 

Abbe Lane, Godfrey Cambridge, thru Oct. 8 

Robert Goulet, George Carlin, Oct. 9-29 

Vic Damone, Oct. 2 - Nov. 12 

Carey Garfin Fotx, Three Cheers, Oct. 2-22 

Lovelace Watkins, Oct. 9-15; and Dec. 11-17 

Deedy & Bill, Oct. 23 - Dec. 10 

Jerry Vale, Kaye Ballard, 

Tokyo Happy Coats, Oct. 30 - Nov. 19 

Frank Sinatra Jr., Nov. 13 - Dec. 31 

The Doodletown Pipers, Nov. 13-26 

Bob Newhart, Nov. 20 - Dec. 10 

Jack E. Leonard, Nov. 27 - Dec. 24 

HACIENDA HOTEL 

Comedy Riot 1969 starring Hank Henry 
and the Topless Models, 
The Show Toppers, Ind. 

INTERNATIONAL HOTEL 

Nancy Sinatra, thru Sept. 25 

Bill Cosby, Sept. 19 - Oct. 2 

Checkmates, Sept. 24 - Oct. 21 

Baja Marimba Band, Oct. 22 - Nov. 18 

Frankie Laine, Nov. 19 - Dec. 16 

Rusty Warren, Dec. 17 - Jan. 13 

Pearl Bailey, Dec. 26 - Jan. 8 

THE MINT 

Suzi Arden, thru Dec. 31 

Eddie Cash, thru Oct. 7; and Nov. 4-18 

The Expressions, thru Oct. 20 

Summer Winds, Oct. 8 - Nov. 11 

The Four Tunes, Nov. 12 - Dec. 8 

Polly Pussum, Oct. 23 - Nov. 3 

Cheryl Poole, Nov. 19 - Dec. 1 

Jim Ware, Dec. 2-31 

THE RIVIERA 

Dean Martin, thru Oct. 20 

Totie Fields, Oct. 1-28 

Marty Allen, Oct. 21 - Nov. 10 

John Davidson, Nov. 11 - Dec. 8 

Engelbert Humperdinck, Dec. 19 - Jan. 16 

SAHARA 

Johnny Carson, Oct. 14-20 

Jack Benny, Oct. 21 - Nov. 3 

Buddy Hackett, Nov. 4 - Dec. 1 

Frank Gorshin, Dec. 2-13 

Don Rickles, Dec. 24 

SANDS 

Alan King, thru Oct. 7 

SILVER SLIPPER 

Barry Ashton’s Wonderful World of Burlesque 
George Rock & The Red Garter 
Dixieland Band, Ind. 

STARDUST 

Le Lido de Paris Revue-Tout Paris, Ind. 

THUNDERBIRD 

Flower Drum Song 

Pardon My Can Can 

Pat Moreno’s Artist & Models 

TROPICANA 

1969 Folies Bergere, Ind. 

Rosemary Clooney, Nov. 7-20 

Pete Fountain, Nov. 21 - Dec. 11 


| ySUILUDY 50q 


Unsuperstitious Bill Harrah’s new hotel addi- 
tion in Reno, scheduled for a fall opening, 
will have the rare distinction of having a 
thirteenth floor. The edifice will bring the 24- 
story hotel room total to 326 and make it 
northern Nevada’s tallest. A fifth floor swim- 
ming pool and a helioport on top are added 
features. Enlargement of the present theatre- 
restaurant will follow completion of the main 
addition. 
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Boy...you're 
really a card! 


Nevada National Bank 
BANKAMERICARD. 


john & SIGNATURES 


JOHN 0. NEVADA 
GOOD THRU > 00/00 x 


le3 %56 (64 BAC 







1. It's a CHECK CASHING CARD! 
2. A Great CREDIT CARD! 


Good at thousands of establishments for all kinds of things including... 


LICENSE PLATES BOOKS & STATIONERY GASOLINE HOBBY ITEMS 


FURNITURE APPLIANCES REPAIRS ' SPORTS GEAR 
AIR LINE TICKETS CAMERAS GARAGE TAPE RECORDERS 
HOTEL ROOMS ART OBJECTS PARKING BEVERAGES 
RESTAURANTS POMEREERIRS VEKAIS LANDSCAPING 


CLOTHING PHARMACEUTICALS 


See ENG MEDICINES TRAVEL AGENTS Reet ice 
LAUNDRY BLANKETS BEAUTY SHOP BED SPREADS 
FOOD DRAPES DRY CLEANING ROOF REPAIRS 
HUNTING & FISHING GEAR GARDEN EQUIPMENT HOME FURNISHINGS CAR WASH /POLISH 






MEMBER F.D.1.C. 


Nevada National Bank 











The Grass is 
GREENER 


in Sierra Pacific Country 





Ask the people already in the GREEN 


RENO munication Systems Inc. of Nevada / National 
Fashion Two Twenty / Wooster Brush Company Cash Register Co. / American Match Co. 
Pepsi Cola Company / The Baker & Taylor Co. Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive 
SKF Industries Inc. / U. S. Machinery Co. Air Brake Co. / Sport Obermeyer, Ltd. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation VERDI 
Johnnie’s Spuds / The Van Heusen Co. Viking Metallurgical Corporation 
Sea & Ski Corporation / Lynch Com- Sierra Products Corporation 


4: lands or sierra es 


A SUBSIDIARY OF SIERRA PACIFIC POWER COMPAN 


FOR ASSISTANCE IN PLANT RELOCATION OR SITING WRITE: 
BONANZA LANDS OF SIERRA 
P. O. BOX 10100 OR CALL 789-4349 
RENO, NEVADA 89510 
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This machine 
keeps people from 


going hungry. 


Air West serves food on many of its 
raCeyersice) on (clan ttted otectam Colemerte Meat ienvm everennnterl (cr 
revenwatelomachkeyaeciacjer(e aru ttealcr 

PWTencebrntel <ch elem erlenccneeyentceyaciie)ic 
while you’re eating, there are 5 seats to a row 
hekiucr(e ke) mekeyawelebmceresenha BL Oacacs 

So call your Travel Agent or Air West. 

And you won’t go hungry. 














CASHMAN EQUIPMENT CO. 


Nevada’s mining and construction 
equipment center... 








CATERPILLAR e ATHEY e@ HYSTER 
Engines, industrial and truck; Log skidders; rear, bottom and 20 ton to 75 ton capacity trail- 
tors; 'dozers; rippers; load- side dump hauling units, 20 cu. ers; solid tire, steel wheel or 
ers, tWatk»and wheel; scrapers; yd. to 55 cu. yd. struck capacity. See compactors, towing 
motor grade 







Ca ar d 

ar ered trade- 

marks of Caterpillar © WARNER & SWASEY 

INateeieaPregitered UM Bahe ster ; Brtathita . 15 ton to 45 ton HT cranes; 

et ae elt LPG or standard gas powered ortable apoveyes SEGUE Hopto and Gradall backhoes 

Sees tay lift trucks . . . 2,000 Ib. to ereening plants and feeding with 2 cu. ft. to 2 cu. yd. struck 
EQUIPMENT im, capacity buckets. 





60,000 Ib. 


Reno 
600 Glendale Rd. 
ph. 358-5111 


Las Vegas 
1132 W. Bonanza Rd. 
ph. 382-8891 


helping Nevada grow, 
growing with Nevada! 


Want to take a fabulous tour of 
Bonanza Country? Rent a Merez 
car. That’s the only way to see it 

all-the wild scenic beauty, the bright 
Spots, the ghost towns and the little 
out of the way places. vondugl yOu 
own to ur In a new HEIGZ-~ 










work out your & 
route so you 
See it all co 


ar a = “ 
RENO: Ist & Center Streets 329-4157; Airport 329-1341; Trucks — 385 Kietzke Lane 329-1328. LAKE TAHOE: Stateline — Harrah’s South Shore Lodge 
KI 4-7191; Tahoe Valley Airport 541-0533; Incline Village — Phillips 66 831-0292. CARSON CITY: Travelodge 882-1065. For reservations Phone 329-1341. 
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HISTORIC HOOVER 
DAM PHOTOGRAPHS 


Reminders o f one o f the greatest o if Man’s achievements, 
the construction o ij Hoover Dam which gave encouragement 
to the world in the discouragin 4 thirties. 


By Malcolm T. Thompson 


TO TAME A GIA 





They say that you can spend a day at Hoover Dam ___ dignitaries from many nations have come to view and 
during the peak summer tourist season and see a marvel. 
license plate pass by from every state in the union. Yet many Americans have forgotten the inspiring 
Stories about this seventh wonder of the engineer- _ story of struggle that lies behind the construction of 


ing world have been written in every language, and _ this gigantic multi-purpose (continued on next page) 
9 

















Concrete forms used in construction were interlocking to achieve monolithic 
design. Each of these huge forms were five feet deep and measured 60 feet 
square. Right, above—The concrete giant near completion in 1934. Right, 
below—The “batch plant,” world’s largest, provided aggregate for the concrete. 


dam. It is a story of both engineering and political 
achievement. But it is also an epic of an era when 
America had men to match her mountains and leaders 
to match her men. And it is a thought-provoking tale 
of how those leaders and men once joined together to 
tame a giant. 


THE RIVER 


Once upon a dim, distant eon, a river was born. 
There were no maps to mark its birthplace; indeed, 
there were no humans to draw the maps. For millions 
of years, geologists believe, this river peacefully mean- 
10 


dered its way to the sea. But around the river the 
earths crust was slowly changing. 

Plateaus and mountains arose, and colossal up- 
heavals of the earth occurred. Through it all, the river 
grew and grew, its silty, abrasive currents cutting its 
channel ever deeper into the earth. 

The mountains around the river’s source grew 
higher and higher, pushed upward by forces within 
the earth’s interior. The towering mountains captured 
fields of snow which, thawing in spring, ran down 
into the river, swelling it, increasing its power. 

For centuries, the growing river smashed and 
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ground its way through the deepen- 
ing canyons and gorges of its vast 
242,000 square mile drainage basin. 
By the time that the first exploring 
Spaniards gazed upon the river's 
silt-laden waters, it had grown into 
the mighty giant we see today. The 
Spaniards named it Rio Colorado. 

With the treaty ending the Mexi- 
can War in 1848, and the Gadsden 
Purchase, the territories of New 
Mexico, Arizona and California 
were added to the United States. 
Then began the westward trek of 
the first venturous Americans seek- 
ing new land and homes. The dis- 








covery of gold in California added a 
decided impetus to the migration. 
The progress of many of those 
who heeded Horace Greeley’s fa- 
mous advice was temporarily slowed 
and diverted when they came to an 
impassable barrier in northern Ari- 
zona. The awed pioneers found 
themselves on the brink of a tremen- 
dous chasm. This magnificent gorge 
was destined to become world re- 
nowned as a geological and scenic 
wonder: The Grand Canyon. One 
of nature’s most unique marvels, the 
vast cleft is 217 miles long, from four 
to 18 miles wide and a mile deep. 
11 











Standing on the Moon? No, but the excitement was probably just as great if 
you can remember that spirit of the thirties. Men here are tense as concrete 
spills from immense eight-cubic-yard buckets. Opposite, top—All but finished 
in 1935. And today (opposite, below) the lake which the dam made. 


Rising high in the snow-capped mountains of Colo- 
rado, the river flowed swiftly along its twisting, tor- 
tuous course toward the Gulf of California, 1,400 
miles to the southwest. Strengthened by the inflow 
of other sizeable tributaries, the great river powered 
through all in its path in its determined bid to reach 
the sea. 

During its countless centuries of existence, the 
Colorado River built up a vast delta in the lower 
Colorado Desert region of Arizona, California and 
Mexico. It was mainly here that man—first the primi- 
tives, then the Spanish—and later the Americans— 
attempted to irrigate the rich, delta soil with water 
from the river. Men settled in the arid Palo Verde 
and Yuma Valleys and turned the desert green with 
irrigation ditches. They met with modest success, but 
were continually plagued by recurrent spring flood- 
12 


ing from the river. 


THE FIRST CHALLENGE 


The stage was set for man’s first major joust with 
the river in 1853 by William P. Blake, a young geolo- 
gist just out of Yale Scientific School. He had been 
hired by the U.S. government to accompany a group 
of topographic engineers seeking to find a railroad 
route to the Pacific Coast. | 

When the party reached the Salton Sink, young 
Blake became the world’s first geologist to decipher 
evidence left through past eons by the Colorado on 
the rocks and desert floor of southern California. He 
perceived that the Salton Sink had once been an 
ancient sea into which the river had emptied. Then, 
in building its delta toward the Gulf of California, 
the river had gradually isolated the sink and left it to 





evaporate and become a desert, 300 feet below sea 
level. The young scientist saw how the silt-laden 
Colorado had built up its bed and banks with sedi- 
ment, and was now flowing toward the gulf on layers 
of silt, high above the surrounding country. He sud- 
denly realized how easy it would be for man to make 
a controlled cut in the river’s bank and simply let the 
water flow into the great fertile sink, turning it into 
a lush paradise. 

During the latter half of the 19th century, various 
men—Dr. Oliver M. Wozencraft of San Francisco, 
and engineer Charles R. Rockwood being the most 
prominent—attempted to interest the U.S. govern- 
ment, and finally the state of California in carrying 
out Blake’s grandiose irrigation scheme; but it re- 
mained for old George Chaffey, the world renowned 
land reclamationist, to set the ball rolling. 
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Gigantic machinery lowe 
later, at the dedication no one can forget, President | | 
Roosevelt told the significance. 





Chaffey had plotted irrigation projects in lands as 
far away as Australia during his long lifetime, and 
now he said, “Let me accomplish one more great 
project before I die.” He accepted the presidency of 
the California Development Company on April 3, 
1900, and at last the venture got under way. 

The development company was organized to irri- 
gate the Salton Sink; now an affiliate organization 
was formed to tell the nation about the vast oppor- 
tunities which the rich valley offered. Dropping the 
dreary title of Salton Sink, Chaffey came up with a 
more pretentious name with which to promote his 
burgeoning gardenland—The Imperial Valley. 

The newly formed Imperial Land Company now 
began to promote and sell 500,000 acres of rich, irri- 
gable land to investors and settlers. In 1900 there 
was not one permanent resident in Imperial Valley 
but by 1904, 10,000 people had arrived to inhabit the 
raw tent towns of Imperial, Calexico, Brawley and 
EF] Centro. 

On the memorable day when the Imperial Canal 
Company opened its gates at Pilot Knob, Colorado 
River water began flowing into the valley. Soon, vine- 
yards were producing bumper harvests; tomatoes, 
lettuce, beets, melons and carrots matured months 
ahead of northern crops, bringing premium prices. 
Alfalfa could be harvested six times a year, and the 
finest of cotton was produced. 

Similar developments occurred in neighboring Ari- 
zona, and shortly the whole lower Arizona-California 
region became heralded as the breadbasket of the 
nation. It looked as if the unruly giant, Rio Colorado, 
had now been persuaded to play the role of benefac- 
tor to mankind—a great but friendly behemoth, in- 
tent upon its servitude to its enterprising masters. 

But events were to prove otherwise. The giant was 
merely asleep. In 1905 it awoke and began pouring 
its entire flow through the California Development 
Company s irrigation canal into the Imperial Valley. 
For 18 months the river poured some 360,000 cubic 
feet of water every hour into the rich agricultural 
lands, despite frantic efforts to stop it. 

Edward H. Harriman, president of Southern 
Pacific Railroad, put $3,000,000 of his personal re- 
sources and all of his railroad’s engineering know- 
how into the fight. Finally, on February 10, 1907, the 
raging giant was turned back into its old channel, 
and Imperial Valley was saved from becoming a sea 
larger than Long Island Sound. Even so, during its 
rampage, the river had succeeded in forming the 
Salton Sea. 

How long would the giant sleep this time? This 








Cliff Segerblom 
in forbidding Black Canyon. 


question haunted the minds of those California and 
Arizona citizens who sought to gather a bountiful 
harvest but instead had reaped the proverbial whirl- 
wind. Many millions of dollars in property and in- 
vestments had gone down the drain in man’s attempt 
to tame the goliath. 

Before it was done, the river was destined to create 
more havoc and chaos in Arizona’s rich Yuma and 
Palo Verde Valleys. 


Above—An air view projects the total story, the dream in concrete completed 


THE GREAT PLAN 


Finally, there arose a great hue and cry to the fed- 
eral government for help, and the U.S. Bureau of 
Reclamation heard the call. This agency, established 
in 1902, studied the problem, and in 1904, a reclama- 
tion engineer, Arthur Powell Davis, conceived a plan 
for controlling the Colorado by means of a dam, un- 
precedented in size, 


continued on page 40 
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DANS A Baer 


By Frank L. Kenney 


Maligned by a two-hundred-year-old 
myth, one of the world’s most beautiful 
gems carries a strange legacy down to 
this day. Exactly why this superstition was 
attached is clouded in folklore. For hun- 
dreds of years, previously, precious opals 
adorned both beauty and majesty. 


They were among the Queen of — 


Sheba’s gifts to King Solomon. Mark An- 
tony drove Nonius into exile because the 
senator refused to give up his most fiery 
opal. During the middle ages, the stone 
was thought to thwart disease and im- 
prove eyesight. Blondes wore them to 
preserve the radiant color of their hair. 

Indeed, one such damsel in Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel Ann of Geierstein, decorated 
her hair with an enchanted stone which 
seemed to sparkle when she sparkled, or 
flamed red or green with her moods of 
anger or jealousy. But, when holy water 
was sprinkled on it, its fire went out. As 
any gem hunter knows, this was a rare, 
water-hungry opal. Given time, perhaps 
only a few hours, the fire would return 
as brilliant as ever. But, unfortunately for 
both Lady Hermoine and the reputation 
of precious opals in general, she and her 
enchanted stone turned to ashes. This 
fictitious incident, many believe, gave the 
opal its omen of bad luck. 

There are no other reasons. During the 
years | lived in Virgin Valley, one of the 
four places in the world where opals are 
commercially mined, | dug for them, sold 
them, traded them; and in so doing, | 
learned something about how they are 
formed, where to look for them and the 
only way to dig them. | also learned quite 
a lot about the lonely gem hunters who 





Jim Reinheller - Highway Dept. 
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search this God-forgotten northwest cor- 
ner of Nevada—‘Opal’’ Mark Foster 
who’s made his living for more than 30 
years digging opals, Mrs. Lockheed who 
sacrificed social prominence to dig in 
Sagebrush Creek Gulch, Keith Hodson, 
owner of the famous Rainbow Ridge 
Mine, and many others. To all of them, 
digging ‘fire opals,”” as precious opals 
are called, was a way of life. ‘Dig six 
inches, perhaps a foot, deeper,’” they’d 
say. “You might have some luck.” 

In all those years, | never heard of bad 
luck befalling any of them — save one. 

Someday, I’m going back, though it’s 
a long way from where | now live and in 
such barren country that even a jack- 
rabbit ought to pack his own lunch. High 
desert, at an altitude of almost a mile, it 
has an annual evaporation rate of four 
feet, four inches of precipitation and 
temperatures ranging from 110 above to 
34 below zero. The winter winds are ex- 
plosive, notorious for tearing up tents 
and rolling trailers. In summer insects, 
ticks, scorpions, black widows, chiggers, 
horseflies and mosquitoes all compete 
for the limited amount of human skin 
available. Rooms, meals, groceries and 
gasoline are 35 miles east, in Denio, Ne- 
vada, on the Winnemucca-to-the-Sea 
Highway. Winnemucca is 100 miles fur- 
ther. Lakeview, Oregon is 90 miles west 
of Virgin Valley. 

The very best place to find opals the 
professionals advise is Tiffany’s in New 
York, or Hodson’s at Scottsdale, Arizona. 
“You won't find ‘em lyin’ around on the 
ground,” Opal Mark says. 

But there have been exceptions. Wind, 
or more rarely, water erosion may expose 
an opal once in awhile. Or the soil itself, 
laden with bentonite which expands 
when moist, tends to float solid objects 
to the surface. Early day sheepherders 
found them on the crests of the dune- 
like hills. They called them ‘‘pretty 
stones,”” carried them for awhile, then 
threw them away — totally unaware of 
their value. A pair of buckaroos found 
one the size of a goose egg. They tossed 
it on the floor of the chuck wagon and 
went about their work. A week later, 
when the roundup was over, they wanted 
to show off the pretty stone. But it was 
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gone, of course, having shattered and 
sifted down between the floor boards 
onto the rocky desert. Probably, they 
collected their two-figure wages and 
rode to’: Winnemucca mercifully ignorant 
that briefly they might have been richer 
than the ranch owner. 

Another pretty stone was used as a 
door stop in an Alturas, California, home, 
before a hard-luck gold miner named 
Max Mathewson recognized it as pre- 
cious opal. The story claims the owner 
got around $5,000 for it. | don’t know 
about that, but | do know that the first 
legal claim, in 1903, is in Max Mathew- 
son’s name. 

Max, however, was disillusioned by 
gem hunting. His Rainbow Ridge Mine 
produced an insufficient number of com- 
mercial opals. And it seemed to him, that 
those he did find, brought him nothing 
but bad luck. He soon sold his holdings 
to the Hammond family and left Virgin 
Valley forever. 

The Hammonds dug a little deeper 
and, one day, uncovered a black opal of 
unusual splendor. This one was just a 
bit larger than the golden goose egg and 
worth far more. Eventually, it became 
the property of the builder of Brooklyn 
Bridge, Col. Washington A. Roebling. 
History does not record how much he 
paid for it, but the Roebling Opal is now 
on display at the U. S. National Museum 
in Washington, D. C. and is said to be 
valued at a quarter of a million dollars. 

Had Max Mathewson, the hard-luck 
miner, concentrated more on his mine 
and less on his superstitions, he might 
have found that opal. But you’d never 
guess the kind of luck that dogged him 
the rest of his life! Once he left his Rain- 


Splendid Nevada opals. The beauties on these 
pages were all taken from Nevada’s Virgin 
Valley, one of only four areas in the world 
commercially mined for opals. 
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Above-a section of prehistoric limb section, converted by time and elements into a jewel case. 
It measures about three by four inches. Below—One of the most stunning opals ever taken 


from Virgin Valley, a prized possession of the Hodson family. 


Keith Hodson 





bow Ridge opal mine, he went back to 
his familiar gold fields, struck it rich and 
died a wealthy man! 

In 1918, the editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle sent a staff writer, Mrs. Lock- 
heed, to do a feature on the Virgin Valley 
opals. She got her story, all right, and 
something more which would drastically 
alter the course of her life. 

She became enamored with the beau- 
tiful opals, and came back again and 
again, not to write about them but to dig 
for them. As the years piled up, she 
seemed to care for nothing else. Even in 
her senility, when her family sent her to 
a nursing home, she’d escape and, some- 
how, make her way back to the sunny 
gulch where she’d staked her claim. 

On her last trip, however, she came 
down with pneumonia. “Don’t tell my 
boys I’m here,” she begged Opal Mark, 
who’d stopped by to see her and found 
her deathly ill. ‘They'll come get me. 
They think I’m visiting friends.”” Mark did 
his best to help her, but he finally had 
to send word out, via the government 
trapper, who in turn sent a telegram to 
her famed aircraft-building sons. Within 
24 hours, Allen Lockheed and a special 
nurse arrived in a big Lincoln and bun- 
dled her away for the last time. 

“She might have told me where her 
opal cache was,” Mark said ruefully. 
“But, | reckon, she thought maybe she’d 
be coming back again.” 

Opal Mark’s home is a two-room cabin 
built of yellow, pink and green blocks of 
sandstone. Nearby is a small, carefully 
tended garden and a slender willow, 
both nurtured by the seep of a warm 
spring. There’s nothing else, save the 
brush-spattered alkali and naked dunes 
spreading to the black rock tablelands. 

The cabin, the garden, the spring and 
the opals give him a living which, by 
most standards, is both hard and lonely, 
but not without compensation. Opal 
Mark—when you meet him, it’s somehow 
easier to call him Mr. Foster—had inde- 
pendence, leisure to read good books, 
and dignity and humor. 

“Came here in ‘thirty-six,’ he’ll tell 
you, ‘with just enough grub to last one 
month and just enough gasoline in my 
old Buick to get me back out if | didn’t 
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strike it. Took up a claim on Rainbow 
Ridge and started to digging. I'll tell a 
man | dug! But | never found a single 
commercial opal. Stretched out my grub 
with jackrabbits and wild onions to six 
weeks. Still never found anything, so fin- 
ally | packed up my stuff and was going 
to leave the next morning. But that very 
night, a couple of boys wandered into 
my camp and left me a few cans of gov- 
ernment stew. So next morning | gave it 
one more try. Dug six inches, maybe 
another foot—crack! | found me an opal! 
Smashed it to smithereens with my pick.” 
After letting you consider that a moment, 
he'll add, ‘But | found another one right 
away, and before | worked that pocket 
out, | had a full grub box and $600 in 
the bank!’ 

You learn, of course, that the best opal 
claims have already been staked out and 
are protected by strict Nevada mining 
laws against trespass. However, from 
time to time opal diggers grow discour- 
aged and allow their claims to revert to 
public ownership. Always check with the 
Humboldt County Assessor’s Office in 
Winnemucca for such locations before 
doing any prospecting. Also, since the 
area is within the boundaries of the 


Charles Sheldon Antelope Range, the ex- 
ploration is subject to federal: regula- 
tions. Current information on this can be 
obtained by writing the Refuge Manager, 
Sheldon Refuge, Federal Building, Lake- 
view, Oregon. 

Winter mud, frequent washouts and 
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flooded creek crossings limit travel in the 
area to the summer months only, even 
with the best of off-trail vehicles. 

But after all these conditions have 
been considered and you still think you 
want to find an opal, the best advice is 
to look for traces of the shoreline of the 
prehistoric lake that once covered this 
area, particularly the coves sheltered by 
trees. That’s a pretty big order. The trees 
you can believe, because the yellow, ash- 
heap hills are littered with petrified 
wood. The shoreline of the lake, how- 
ever, is something else. 

During the Miocene Epoch, when this 
valley was a placid lake, its beaches were 
shaded by giant sequoias, pines and firs. 
Mastodons, lions, camels, raccoons, bears 
and primitive deer brushed through the 
lush understory. It was a fruitful time for 
all life, but not for long. 

About 25 million years ago, this peace- 
ful scene erupted in a volcanic holocaust 
that left much of the land split in huge 
fissures and overrun with lava. All of it 
was buried under a massive blanket of 
ashes which only the winds of later mil- 
leniums could uncover. Fossilized bones 
of the great mammals and the petrified 
stumps of the forest are frequently found. 

Roots of those trees, or branches when 
the trees fell, were buried deep in the 
mud at the time of the volcanic up- 
heaval. Instead of petrifying, a few of 
these rotted away leaving small cavities 
underground. 

In the millions of years since, hydro 
silica, a gel resulting from dissolving sil- 
ica in thermal springs, percolated up 
through the soil filling these tiny molds, 
layer by layer, eventually completing the 
process by which precious opals are 
formed. 

Unlike all other precious stones, opals 
are non-crystalline. Rubies, emeralds, 
diamonds, even sapphires can be repro- 
duced scientifically, but no mortal will 
ever create a precious opal. 

There are only so many, and you want 
to find yours. You study the land, search- 
ing for traces of the beach or a few flakes 
of “float,” chips of opal uncovered by 
the wind. 

A rockhound’s pick, which is no bigger 
than a claw hammer and costs about $6, 
a small shovel, a sifter made from an old 
window screen, a small empty Alka- 
Seltzer bottle and a full canteen are all 
you'll need. 

Look on the top, windward side of any 
of the dune-like hills. The wind may 
have done a lot of work for you. Prop the 
screen up and sift the powdery soil 
watching for sparkling granules of opal. 
Don’t be discouraged when your shovel 
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reaches hard, packed clay. The best opals 
are taken from a solid matrix. Remember 
what happened to Mark Foster’s first opal 
and chip gently. Opal digging is a test of 
patience. But, as the sun burns its way 
higher and hotter, and the hole produces 
nothing, there’s a temptation to quit or 
dig somewhere else. Then you remember 
the hard-luck miner who left the Roe- 
bling Opal there for someone else. 

So you go on digging, six inches, per- 
haps a foot deeper, because Max Mathew- 
son didn’t. Chip, clean out, sift, and chip 
some more. You think of Opal Mark, 
Hard Luck Mathewson, and someone 
else. No one seems to remember his 
name, and about all you can find out 
about him is that one bad day he dug 
too deep. You shudder and back out for 
a drink of water from the canteen. It’s 
hot. All water in Virgin Valley is hot. It 
comes out of the ground that way. 

Then, like a tent-peg gopher, you 
stand on your little mound and look 
across the valley, empty and profoundly | 


Left—a fine jelly opal. Top—Rare black opals 
just as they are taken from their matrix. 
Above—Another extremely rare black opal, 
this on display at State Museum. 
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silent as it has been for 20 milleniums. 
No living creature is visible. The tiny deer 
mice, antelope squirrels and kangaroo 
rats are sensibly sleeping underground at 
this time of day. The rattlesnake rests be- 
neath a flat rock or piece of petrified 
wood, booby-trapping it, his toy tail and 
lethel head side-by-side. You think this 
is surely the Valley of Death. 

“It’s the place where the devil raked 
the clinkers out of his furnace,’ Opal 
Mark once said. But in another mood, he 
explained it was as though God had dis- 
tilled the beauty that once graced this 
valley and concentrated it all down into 
these little opals. 

You dig because sometime during the 
morning, this spot became more than 
just another test hole. It’s a prayer and a 
faith. You try to think of a name for it. 
The King Solomon? |t’s not much of a 
showing for such an illustrious name. But 
neither are the other mines. The Bonanza 
is no more than a shack, an excavation 
and a sign warning highgraders away. 
The Headlight is a rickety windlass over 
a shallow pit. The Rincon Belle is marked 
by the rusting ruin of a tractor. Only the 
Rainbow Ridge has a respectable shaft, 
tipple and dump. The Deadman is noth- 
ing but a caved-in ledge. Chip, clean out, 
sift and—clink! You drop your pick curs- 
ing yourself for not being more careful. 
You try to tell yourself that it’s probably 
just another piece of petrified wood, but 
you know better. You find it and gently 
carve the matrix around it until you can 
move the opal with your hands. Then 
you work it back and forth as you would 
worry a loose tooth. Finally, it drops into 
your hand. 

Crusted with dirt, it’s no bigger than 
your little finger, but it has a heavy, solid, 
exciting heft as you lick and rub it clean 
to expose it to the sun for the first time. 

Like bottled rainbow, the wild colors 
race through its smoky depths. Tiny 
blue streams flow into emerald pools or 
fiery caldrons where the colors boil and 
fume with such splendor that it seems 
more than the small stone can contain. 

You look into its glory, and no one 
needs to tell you what you’ve got. You 
may not know turquoise from tourma- 
line; but you know a precious opal! And; 
as it puts on its color show just for you, 
you begin to come under its spell and 
understand why some people are afraid 


of them, while others become their slave. 
continued’on page 56 





Above, left—This is opal country, Virgin Val- 
ley. The area is located west and south of 
Denio, off Route 8A in northern Humboldt 
County. Left—On display at the State Museum, 
this unusual specimen is about sixteen inches 
long and six inches wide. 
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Pelican Island 


By Anthony Amaral 


Pelicans have come to Anahoe.|Island 
on Nevada’s Pyramid Lake possibly hun- 
dreds of years before ancient man lived 
and fished from its shores. Now the 
10,000 year old desert lake is being sub- 
jected to heavy recreational pressures 
and the pelican, steadfast to its nature 
that requires a lonely place remote from 
man, is not making an adjustment. 

Twenty years ago at least 10,000 peli- 
cans came to Anahoe Island to raise their 
young. In 1968, five thousand arrived. 

| had been aware for some years that 
Anahoe Island was the largest pelican 
rookery in the United States and that 
wildlife biologists were having problems 
determining what has happened to the 
pelican population. Through a friend | 
was fortunate to obtain permission to 
join wildlife biologists who were going 


to the island for one of their periodic 
visits. The island is, otherwise, restricted 
to visitors as a Federal Wildlife Refuge. 

Normally, the 30-mile-long Pyramid 
Lake, just north of Reno, sitting unbe- 
lievably in arid desert suroundings, is a 
placid, azure blue. But it is a moody lake 
and reflects the vagaries of desert heat 
and winds. 

On that early summer day as we 
boarded a launch at Sutcliffe on the 
western shore of the lake, dark storm 
clouds hovered in the hills and dry winds 
whipped across the lake. Waves rocked 
the launch as it plowed to the southern 
end of the lake and Anahoe Island. 

North of the island a huge pyramid- 
shaped rock juts 600 feet out of the 
water —a huge massive edifice that re- 
minded John Fremont of the Pyramid of 
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Cheops and thus inspired him to name 
the lake during his explorations of the 
region in 1844. 

| shifted my attention from the Pyra- 
mid to Anahoe Island, 750 acres of bar- 
ren, brown-purplish rock. Three mountain 
humps rise irregularly and are bare of 
vegetation. As the launch rocked and 
made headway through the foaming 
swells Anahoe loomed lifeless and bar- 
ren under the dark sky. | suddenly had 
the feeling | was approaching Jules 
Verne’s Mysterious Island. 

We switched from the launch into a 
small motor boat for about a 40-second 


Below and opposite—The strong flight of peli- 
cans, a familiar but always moving sight at 
Pyramid Lake where the huge birds become 
a part of one of the stunning panoramas of 
the world. 
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wave-hopping ride to one of the island's 
two crescent shaped beaches. 

Once ashore with knapsacks hoisted 
onto backs we started climbing inland. 
Just then the sun broke through the 
clouds, very hot and heavy upon us. In- 
stead of a rain-drenched afternoon, the 
sky and lake brightened. 

“This can be just as bad as a rain- 
storm,” said Larry Worden, the 36-year- 
old manager of the Stillwater Wildlife 
Management Area. His headquarters are 
at Fallon and he has been in charge of 
the birdlife on Anahoe for three years. 
Larry studied wildlife management at 
Humboldt State College and was for- 
merly big game manager at the Charlie 
Russell Wildlife Range in Montana. 

We hadn’t trekked a quarter of a mile 
when | began to sense the meaning of 
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Larry’s remark. The sun’s rays were seem- 
ingly at a broiling temperature, and there 
was no hope for shade. Only dwarf brush 
and shrubs grew desperately out of the 
gravelly soil giving shade for young peli- 
cans with the sense to seek it and the 
pigmy rattlesnakes that inhabit the island. 

The sudden flare of fine weather en- 
couraged California gulls to rise into the 
air in a screeching white cloud and soar 
above us in haphazard formation. Farther 
ahead another enormous cloud of white 
rose from the island and into the sky— 
more majestically and more inspiring 
than the gulls. These were adult peli- 
cans. Shy and wary, and possibly warned 
of our approach by the gulls, the pelicans 
angled skyward into a vast formation and 
circled overhead in ballet precision. 
They filled the sky by the hundreds, and 


| wondered if any were left on the island. 
“About 3,000 young,” Larry assured 
me. “All the way from naked-pink chicks 
to some about the size of a young tur- 
key. They range in age because some 
adults begin arriving about mid-March 
and others continue to migrate until April. 
Some stragglers arrive even in May.” 
Once the adults fly in from their win- 
ter haunts in southern California and 
western Mexico, they pair and begin 
making nests of grass and sticks. The 
nests are flimsy at best and exposed to 
the weather. Usually pelicans lay two 
chalky white eggs and incubation lasts 
for one month. Young pelicans mature 
rapidly after birth-and reach flight growth 
in about two months. They will then 
weigh as much as mature pelicans, 15-20 
pounds. By the time migration instinct 
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starts them flying south in September, 
they are fully grown. 

Coming closer to the pelican colonies 
the stench of decayed fish regurgitated 
by the pelicans grew thick around us. The 
crew joked about the smell in a familiar 
way. Larry assured me that within an 
hour | would hardly be aware of the 
smell. At the moment | was sure that not 
even a 60 mile wind could cut the edge 
of that odor. 

We trailed to the eastern side of the 


island. The land gradually rose from the © 


lake through sand and brush to large 
dumpling-shaped boulders, and then 
into deep vertical cliffs that formed one 
of the island’s mountain humps. 

When we topped a small ridge thou- 
sands of young pelicans appeared before 
us. A few adult birds who had not joined 
the others now wobbled along in their 
awkward way snapping their huge wings 
until they were airborne. 

Most of the birds were ugly, little balls 
of down. Others were beginning to show 
pin feathers. The very young squatted 
dumbly while the older birds, sensing a 
meaning to their feather appendages, 
fluttered their stubby wings in pitiful 
attempts to fly away from us. They 
skipped two or three feet and flapped 
their wings, lifted momentarily a few 
inches off the ground, and then skipped 
awkwardly again. They eventually scur- 
ried into gregarious troops and tripped 
their way up into the rocky crevices. 

The biologists unloaded their packs 
and began leg banding some of the 
young birds close at hand. 

Up above, the grand display of soaring 
adults had now been joined by hundreds 
of others that had been feeding at the 
Truckee River delta where water from 
the river flows into Pyramid Lake. 

They tilted and glided, swooped and 
turned, banked and coasted with mys- 
terious precision. They flew high—about 
300 feet—and were large birds even at 
that elevation. Their black-bordered 
wings spread from eight to ten feet as 
they coasted on the summer thermals. 

| climbed up through the boulders on 
the side of the mountain to have a better 
view of the surroundings. | looked about 
the setting—the beautiful lake now glassy 
still, the surrounding rust-tinted hills vir- 
tually barren of growth, and the pelicans 
and gulls on wing—and it all reminded 
me of the land of the Dead Sea. | real- 
ized that the pelicans belonged here just 
as much as in that ancient biblical land 
where a psalmist wrote intuitively of 
the pelican as a symbol of wilderness 
and desolation. In the folklore of the 
early Christians the pelican was regarded 
(x2 


as a symbol of self-sacrificing love be- 
cause it fed its young with its own blood. 
This was the impression, for in the act of 
regurgitating the pelican pushes its lower 
mandible against its pouting breast, and 
the red nail on the upper mandible 
makes it appear that the bird is pecking 
at its own breast. 

The mandible and orange pouch of 
the pelican is, of course, its most dis- 
tinguishing feature. Contrary to common 
belief the pelican does not dive from 
aloft and, scoop up fish in its membra- 
nous pouch that is capable of great dis- 
tension. (The brown pelican, an ocean 
oriented bird, is the diver.) White peli- 
cans feed by wading about close to shore 
or sand bars. Feeding, like flying, seems 
to be a formation activity. A group will 
wade in an irregular shaped arc and flap 
their wings to drive the fish ahead of 
them. Then they scoop them up. 

“But,” Larry said to me, ‘pelicans do 
not store the fish in their pouch. The 
fish are swallowed. The pouch aids the 
pelican, by stretching, to cool the blood 
and body temperature.” 

At one time the Pyramid Lake pelicans 





were in jeopardy when they were ac- 
cused of feeding on the diminishing lake 
trout. Many birds were shot and eggs 
destroyed. As it turned out dams on the 
Truckee River were partially responsible 
for the trouts’ decline because they 
blocked the spawning migration. 

“Since then,” Larry told me, “inten- 
sive tests have proven that the pelicans 
here prefer the chubs, suckers and other 
trash fish which are in abundance in the 
lake. And they are far easier to catch 
than the wily trout. But they will eat trout 
if nothing else is available.” 

After they eat and partly digest their 
food the pelicans return to their nests 
where the young anxiously probe into 
the parent’s beak and throat for their 
own meal. This mouth to mouth feeding 
takes on comical aspects. Sometimes the 
young practically crawl into their par- 
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ents’ throats while the adults patiently 
tolerate the deep intrusion, Finally the 
young break loose and sit in stupors, 
looking half dead from their breathless 
feeding. 

Another myth about the pelican is that 
the huge bird regurgitates half digested 
fish to feed its young. 

Larry shook his head. “Some might 
feed on the thrown-up fish, but mostly 
the pelicans regurgitate in order to 
lighten their body weight before taking 
flight. Even the young, although they 
can’t yet fly, will regurgitate as a physio- 
logical prelude. But they throw up be- 
cause they are being frightened by 
intruders onto this island. Some young 
birds literally die of starvation if unauth- 
orized visitors remain on the island too 
long.” 

Boating, which is becoming a popular 
sport on the lake, is the main cause of 
pelican unrest on the island. 

“The birds may not be able to cope 
with it,’’ Larry emphasized. ‘The peli- 
cans are harassed by boaters who circle 
the island for a close-up look. Some race 
their engines just to make the adults take 
to the air from fright. Some land on the 
island to observe the birds even more 
closely. Of course, the adults abandon 
their nests in a flutter of excitement. Fre- 
quently, they break eggs with their wings 
and feet. And hatched birds, who must 
have the protective shade of a parent are 
left exposed to the hot sun while tourists 
scout about. Many young consequently 
die here each year from over-exposure.” 

Just then a jet, high, but still noisy, 
zoomed overhead. Larry pointed to it. 
“Those too are causing similar disturb- 
ances with their sonic booms. And when- 
ever both parents abandon a nest, a dev- 
astating toll of birds and eggs are taken 
by the gulls. A pelican will protect only 
its own. I’ve seen some hover over their 
young, while a gull was pecking to death 
an abandoned baby pelican less than 
two feet away.” 

This isn’t the only problem facing the 
pelicans. Jim Keith, a wildlife biologist 
from the University of California at Davis 
was a member of the crew. He believes 
pesticides may be taking a toll of the 
birds whose population numbers have 
been dropping considerably during the 
past 20 years. For the past eight years he 
has been making a study of mortality, 
life span and reproductive ability of the 


Large though they be, pelicans are fragile 
creatures, imperiled today, as the author 
points out, by the presence of man and by 
his chemicals. Left—A close-up view, and 
opposite — at home at Pyramid. 


pelicans with emphasis on pesticide in- 
fluences. 

Keith, now in his middle thirties, is 
concentrating on the pelican for his ex- 
periment as it is easier to sample and 
collect. But his studies will be applicable 
to other water birds which are also suf- 
fering a decline. 

“We are fairly certain,” he told me, 
“that the population turnover of the pel- 
ican is faster now than before 1945, the 
year increased use of pesticides began.” 

Anahoe Island is only one area of his 
study. Clear Lake National Wildlife Ref- 
uge and Klamath Refuge, both in north- 
ern California, are places where Keith 
has also conducted various tests. 

He has learned that grains treated with 
pesticides are washed into drain ditches 
and, ultimately, into the marshes where 
they are eaten by the fish and later, the 
fish by the pelicans. This particular chain 
was the cause, as Keith discovered, of 
large numbers of pelican deaths at the 
Klamath Refuge. The use of one particu- 
lar pesticide was halted after Keith dis- 
closed his discovery. 
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He is currently studying certain pesti- 
cides which are stored in the pelican’s 
fatty tissues on a cumulative basis. When 
the birds are under stress, as during mi- 
gration or egg laying, they must rely on 
their fat storage for energy, and the ac- 
cumulated pesticides are frequently too 
toxic for the birds. 

The University of Wisconsin has re- 
cently concluded a series of tests which 
have proven that shell thickness of pre- 
daceous birds is correlated precisely with 
the concentration of DDE within the 
eggs, the breakdown product of DDT. 

According to the wildlife scientists at 
the university, DDT or DDE stimulates 
the liver to produce enzymes that break 
down sex hormones in the blood. Low- 
ered levels of the hormones keep birds 
from mobilizing calcium needed to de- 
velop normal egg shells. Thus thin shelled 
eggs correspond with the sharp change 
in shell thickness first observed in 1947, 
just after DDT came into general use. 
They credit the sharp decline ‘in bird 
populations to a reproductive failure in 
which adult birds accidentally break 


their thin shelled eggs. 

Pesticide impact on California pelicans 
is severe, according to Keith. And the 
birds may not be able to survive long 
enough to develop a resistant population. 

“There’s a mathematical chance that 
a ‘super’ pesticide pelican may evolve. 
Insects may develop resistance to chemi- 
cals within a decade since they repro- 
duce numerous generations per year. 
Pelicans, however, may take a hundred 
years to produce a similar number of 
generations and develop a resistancy. 
So, California pelicans are now consid- 
ered a threatened species.” 

The intensity of pesticide infection on 
Pyramid Lake is probably less since there 
is less agriculture in the area. But other 
ominous threats are endangering the 
pelicans, and for that matter all of Pyra- 
mid Lake. 

Since the construction in 1905 of 
Derby Dam which diverted water from 
the Truckee River, Pyramid Lake’s only 
inflow, the lake level has dropped about 
100 feet. Actually when Anahoe was 

continued on page 55 
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By David W. Toll 


Even if | wanted to do it, it is almost 
impossible to detail the desert roads 
to California, if only because they do 
not proceed reliably and inevitably 
from point A in Nevada to point B in 
California. Instead they branch out 
and braid together in an intricate net- 
work of lanes scored across tilted fry- 
ing pan flats and scratched up ribby, 
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wind-scuffed mountain ranges so 
that any trip along them from Nevada 
to California involves any number of 
alternate choices. Depending on how 
and what you count, there are more 
than a dozen desert routes to Cali- 
fornia, or as few as three. 

But the most important distinction 
between the mountain routes to Cali- 
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PART TWO of a two-part series 
dealing with the smaller, lesser-known 
roads linking Nevada and California. 





fornia and the desert roads is the 
country they traverse. The desert is 
man’s country, and women don’t 
usually take to it with much enthusi- 
Titus Canyon, narrowest and perhaps most 
frightening of the various entries to what 


many people consider absolutely the most 
frightening place in the nation—Death Valley. 


cs 


Pama 











asm. They will travel across it readily 
enough and enjoy the experience, or 
at least pretend to, but at the pros- 
pect of settling in it their courage 
fails a little. Their practical hearts 
beat happier in the mountains, where 
if the winters are deep, the summer 
is bright, or at the seashore where if 
there is gloom and storm there is also 
gaiety and calm. | think men like the 
desert, those who do, because it is 
without subterfuge. It is as dangerous 
and as uncompromising as it looks, 
and it can be almost monstrously 
beautiful. Yet there is nothing per- 
sonal in either its threat or its beauty, 
it’s just that the desert was not made 
with man in mind. 
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| recall a conversation | had one 
long, blue desert dusk, after a day of 
120-degree heat, with an old man 
who had spent all of his life in the 
deserts of the Southwest. | had asked 
him if he had a wife, and he answered 
that he had never married. ‘| was 
raised by my mother and her sister 
in Oatman, Arizona,” he said, ‘and 
while they were wonderful ladies, the 
experience was enough to persuade 
me against marriage. They never 
stopped bellyaching about the isola- 
tion, the sand and the heat. Hot? I’d 
say. Sure! But it gets hot in L.A. in the 
summertime, too! They kept right on 
complaining. No, I’m just interested 
in mining properties... .”’ 





There are of course, women who 
love the desert as fiercely as any man, 
if perhaps for different reasons, and 
| met one of them on a searing day in 
mid-August when | blew two tires in 





Above—The Race Track, they call it, in Death 
Valley where rocks leave their tracks on a 
dry desert lake. Improbable as it may appear, 
they are probably propelled by the wind 
when the surface of the dry lake is tempo- 
rarily slippery wet. Right — Miocene volcanic 
rocks perched upon volcanic sand dunes, the 
Panamint Mountains hovering above. Page 28, 
following — Wildrose Canyon where, just over 
the summit to the north, flash floods wiped 
out chunks of scenery a few years ago. Page 
29, following — Looking from Dantes Point to- 
ward Badwater, lowest spot in the Western 
Hemisphere. The lake is fed, when the stream 
is willing, by the ridiculous Armargosa River 
which somehow originates in the barren hills. 
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Death Valley. The experience turned 
out to be one of the pleasantest I’ve 
had in the years I’ve been traveling 
the West. 


DESERT PE@PLE 

| had set out from Las Vegas for 
San Francisco last year, taking the 
Arden road past the sworled sand- 
stone base of Red Rock Canyon and 
over Mountain Springs Summit 
through Pahrump and Shoshone, 
west into the south end of Death 
Valley by way of Salsberry Pass and 
Ashford Junction, and then north up 
the length of the valley past Badwater 
to the junction with California State 
Route 190. | have liked this drive 
through Pahrump ever since my aunt 
and uncle told me of a chance en- 
counter they’d had here in the 1940’s. 

They had just bought a new station 
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wagon and taken off on a long, 
rambling trip through the desert, 
eventually grinding along the then 
unpaved road over the Amargosa 
Mountains toward Pahrump, with Las 
Vegas their eventual destination. Be- 
yond the summit the road had been 
badly washed over with the rubble 
of flash floods, and they had pulled 
to the side to consider whether to 
push on or turn back for the easier 
route through Lathrop Wells, when 
far out across the desert they saw a 
cloud of dust. Since it was the only 
thing to look at in the broad, bleak 
expanse before them, they watched 
it. Soon it became clear that the pall 
of dust was moving, and moving to- 
ward them. For 15 minutes they 
watched as the dust cloud ap- 
proached, and at length they identi- 
fied it as. an automobile coming from 





the direction of Pahrump. At length 
it arrived where they were resting, 
heaved to a clattering stop, and fell 
away to the ground in the hot, still 
air to reveal at its center a battered 
Model-T with a small homemade 
pick-up bed filled with ore samples. 
In the driver’s seat was an old man, 
his clothes and beard coated three- 
fourths of an inch thick with ash- 
colored dust. In the seat beside him, 
under an awning made from strips of 
gunnysack tacked over a frame of 


Center pages preceding — Westgard Pass, one 
of the quietest, least-known of the roads 
meandering between California and Nevada. 
Photographer Muench describes this as his 
“secret road.” Above — Owens’ Lake, in pre- 
historic times a major body of water, more 
lately victim to the water system feeding 
southern California. Right— Desert pattern, 
the Ubehebe cinder field near the northern 
border of Death Valley National Monument. 











mesquite branches, lolled a terrier as 
ancient, grizzled and dust-caked as 
the man. 

“Howdy,” the old man called out 
as the dust dissipated. ‘Any trouble?”’ 
The old dog raised his head in a poig- 
nantly feeble pretense of alertness. 
My aunt and uncle explained that 
they were contemplating driving on 
to Pahrump. The old man grinned 
and the dog lay his trembling head 
back down across his stiff and balding 
forelegs. ““Pahrump!’”” the old man 
said. “Nice place! They got Coca- 
Cola there!” And he stabbed his foot 
down onto the forward pedal, gath- 
ered the dust cloud up around his 
car again, and jounced away toward 
Death Valley. 

My own trip was not planned as so 
leisurely an undertaking as theirs, but 
as it turned out, | met as unforget- 
table a desert pair as they had. I’d 
camped for the night near Badwater, 
and set out again before dawn so as 
to get through the length of the val- 
ley before the heat of the day could 
build. Temperatures had been run- 
ning up to 120 degrees during the 
days preceding. 

| was up and on my way again well 
before dawn. A few miles north, at 
the junction with California State 
Route 190, near the Furnace Creek 
Inn, | pulled the van to the side of 
the road to read a historical marker 
by the first fragile light of morning. 
As | started on again, my left front 
tire collapsed, punctured by the glit- 
tering shards of a soda pop bottle 
tossed lightheartedly out a window 
by some thoughtless traveler. 

Rather than change the tire myself 
| crept another mile to the Richfield 
station at the Furnace Creek Ranch, 
parked, and went back to sleep until 


the station opened. At eight o’clock,. 


temperature already crawling up past 
continued on page 44 


Light and shade, this is the Mesquite Flat 
Sand Massif near Stovepipe Wells. 
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Ithough several hundred have been discovered, 
only a few of the caves in Nevada have been 
thoroughly explored, and for every one known 
possibly dozens of others still lie concealed. 
Many of these subterranean wonders are only 
barely hidden while others today are covered, awaiting 
possible discovery several generations hence when the 
natural forces of erosion may disclose the secret. 





Below—The scene inside as cavers see it, by carbide light. Bottom—Not 
all caves are developed in limestone. This one near Pyramid Lake is 


With photos and research by Robert Soulages _—_ formed of tufa. 








Left—Ice is retained in some of the colder caves all year. Bottom-This 
serene pool inside Lehman Caves is known to thousands of visitors. 
Below— Cave “decorations” are extremely delicate and there is a vast 
variety of form in the speleothems encountered. 

















So far most of Nevada’s larger caves have turned up in 
the eastern part of the state along a belt that includes the 
Lehman Caves, one of the most spectacular underground 
palaces in the country. 

Various cave types, some fairly rare, are found in the 
state and to date only one is lacking. This is a type of 
cavern known as the lava tube cave and, because they 
have been found not too far away, and in terrain similar 
to that in some parts of Nevada, there is hope that this 
missing member of the cave family won’t be missing long. 
- The longest and largest of the state’s caves are of tthe so- 
called solution type-formed when slightly acid ground 


water dissolves limestone deposits to create underground — 


caverns. 

Lehman Caves, now a well-tended and well-protected 
center of a National Monument, is supervised by experi- 
enced park personnel. No such supervision is available in 
other of the caves in the area, of course, and herein lies a 
warning: Cave hunting and cave exploring is not for ama- 
teurs. It can be a hazardous game, and if you are tempted 
to play you had better talk to the people who know the 
rules. 

One such group of local experts call themselves the 
Great Basin Grotto of the National Speleological Society. 
Having a small but avid membership, the group is dedi- 
cated first of all to the preservation of caves, both for 
scientific study and the enjoyment and use of future gen- 
erations. Once they enter a cave the members of this ener- 
getic club take utmost care not to disturb any of the 
delicate formations they may encounter. And, perhaps 
more important, they observe strict rules of safety and use 
the correct gear in getting there. 














Below, left—Pure cave speleothems are white. The colors here are due 
to mineral traces implanted with the dissolved limestone. Below, right— 
Bats often hibernate in Nevada’s caves. Bottom—This cave in eastern 
Nevada contains the state’s only major colony of Mexican Free-tailed 
bats, the same which have made Carlsbad famous. An estimated 100,000 
call this cave home in summer. 



































The tree on the far right is Ralph. 


The little 
pine is 
called Peter. 


Each of these trees has a name, thanks 
to Tony. He’s the boy on the bridge, 
and he’s named all the trees around his 
‘house at Incline. 

There are thousands of trees up, 
here, and we must admit they don’t 
all have names. But they might as well 
have, the way we watch over them. 
Whenever anything new goes up, 

. every tree must be accounted for. 
No tree is touched without our say-so. 
Incline is a part of Tahoe’s great, 

unspoiled north shore, and our goal 
is to keep it unspoiled. Our greatest 
responsibility is to see that whatever 


is added to Incline is worthy of what 
was here to begin with. 

There’s the Incline Golf Course, for 
instance. Designed by Robert Trent 
Jones. It unfurls like green velvet 
from the foot of the mountains almost 
to the shore—under and around the 
stately groves of pine. Holiday 
Magazine has called it one of the most 
interesting courses in the country. 

There’s the Chataux Country Club 
Restaurant, with its massive stone 
walls and heavy-beamed ceilings. 
There’s the Racquet Club, drawing 
the best pros and amateurs around. 


And there’s Ski Incline. Beautifully 
groomed ski runs, firelit chalets, and 
a sweeping view of Tahoe as you 
schuss down the mountain. 

Incline is invigorating activity and 
refreshing calm, every season of the 
year. 

People who like it so much they 
want to stay, build themselves 
houses in the thick of 
the woods. And they 

know they’ll always be 

in the thick of the woods, 

because at Incline we 

look out for the trees. 


INCLINE 





There are homesites available at Incline, for cozy hideaways in the woods or on hillsides with sweeping views of the lake. From 1/3 of an acre to 8. Bring the family up to see Incline. 
Or first get all the facts and figures and our new color brochure. Just send a postcard to Boise Cascade Properties Inc., Suite 700, Palo Alto Office Center, Palo Alto, Calif. 94301. 











TO TAME A GIANT 
continued from page 15 


in the Colorado canyon country. 

Reclamation engineers and geologists 
began exploring various possible sites 
for the dam, and tentatively settled on a 
location in or near Boulder Canyon on 
the wild, uninhabited Arizona-Nevada 
border. In stifling temperatures as high as 
128 degrees, the reclamation crew dia- 
mond drilled into the river’s bedrock, 
making sure it would support the vast 
weight of the intended structure, which 
would be the largest dam man had ever 
attempted. 

The project, as proposed, would: 

1. Build a dam 727 feet high, in Boul- 
der or Black Canyon—capable of storing 
the Colorado’s waters for two full years. 

2. Build a canal to irrigate California’s 
Imperial Valley. 

3. Furnish immense hydro-electric 
power for the future industries and 
homes of the Southwest. 

4. Provide the rapidly developing 
southern Cailfornia area with an ade- 
quate water supply. 


POLITICAL OPPOSITION 

As we now view the credible benefits 
derived by the entire Southwest from the 
Boulder Canyon project, one would not 
imagine that there would be such strong 
opposition to the plan. But such was not 
the case. 

The greatest resistance to the project 
grew out of the fear that the government, 


in building so vast a hydro-electric facil- 


ity, would encroach upon the preserve of 
private industry. For the government to 
compete against private utility com- 
panies would mean, according to the ob- 
jectors, moving from free enterprise to 
socialism. But such critics failed to name 
any private company capable of initiat- 
ing so huge a project. 

As it turned out, the government elim- 
inated these charges of “socialism” by 
including in the enabling legislation a 
provision whereby the government 
would lease the power output derived 
from the dam to private and municipal 
corporations, which would then distrib- 
ute and market the electrical output. 

One of the most spectacular fights 
waged over the proposed dam began in 
southern California. There, millionaire 
Norman Chandler, publisher of the Los 
Angeles Times, threw his paper’s re- 
sources against the project. Mr. Chandler 
headed a syndicate which owned 862,000 
acres of land in Mexico, across the bor- 
der from the Imperial Valley. The pro- 
posed dam and the canal would divide 
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the Colorado’s water among the seven 
Colorado basin states, leaving Chandler’s 
Mexican acres with scarcely a trickle. 
There wouldn't be enough water; he 
feared, to boil his peon’s beans, much 
less irrigate his company’s heretofore 
richly productive acres. 

For this reason his Los Angeles Times 
loudly decried this ‘socialistic venture—” 
saying it would also cut off the flow of an 
international river—and sought to per- 
suade public opinion against it. But 
across town, at the Los Angeles Examiner, 
Chandler had a most able opponent who 
was not entirely unschooled in the fine 
art of manipulating public opinion—Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst. And this gentle- 
man owned not one newspaper, but an 
entire chain of them. He was a man who 
liked to have his say. 

In his authoritative new book, ‘Cali- 
fornia: An Interpretative History,’ Pro- 
fessor Walton Bean of the University of 
California writes: ‘The project was very 
popular in Southern California and Chan- 
dler’s motives were very obvious, as Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst’s Los Angeles 
Examiner often pointed out.” It was al- 
most unbelievable what those two news- 
papers said about one another. 

But print they did. Their highly pub- 
licized quarrel over water coined a new 
American phrase; it became fashionable 
across the land to verbally castigate one’s 
enemy with the warning, ‘You fool with 
me and I'll cut your water off.” 

Siding with Hearst was the Imperial 
Irrigation District, an organization of Im- 
perial Valley landowners who would de- 
rive an all-time plentiful water supply 
from the project. This group employed a 
brilliant young lawyer, Phil Swing, to 
represent them in Washington. 

While the political battle raged in the 
nation’s capitol, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion quietly and carefully prepared for its 
hoped-for campaign to tame one of the 
world’s greatest rivers. 

A few reputable engineers advised that 
the proposed dam couldn't be built—a 
structure so massive that it would create 
a lake 120 miles in length, the world’s 
largest man-made reservoir. And they 
further warned that the weight of such 
a great and deep body of water might 
weaken the earth’s crust, possibly caus- 
ing great earthquakes. 

They pointed out that none of the 
prominent European engineers of that 
day had ever attempted a dam so huge, 
and they feared that the dam might fail, 
releasing such a flood as would impress 
Noah, himself. What they failed to point 
out was that the engineers working in 


the suffocating temperatures of Black 
Canyon were of a different breed than 
their European counterparts. They were 
descendants of the red-blooded men 
who had won the great American West. 
“How do we know it can’t be done?” 
they asked. ‘‘We haven't tried it yet.” 

Meanwhile, the Imperial Valley’s 
spokesman, Phil Swing, returned to Cali- 
fornia, ran for Congress and was elected. 
He went to Washington, and joined with 
California’s Senator Hiram Johnson in 
pushing for the dam. The legislation pro- 
posed by these two capable men in both 
houses of Congress soon became known 
as the Swing-Johnson Bill. Naturally, they 
had the enthusiastic support of Nevada’s 
representatives. 

While the forensic fireworks continued 
in Washington, Secretary of Commerce, 
Herbert Hoover, acted as chairman in 
many meetings with officials from the 
seven Colorado Basin states — Nevada, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, 
Arizona and California. The purpose of 
these meetings was to arrive at an equi- 
table division of the water and resources 
from the project. Some of these states 
opposed the dam but Hoover’s patient 
diplomacy eventually succeeded in gain- 
ing the agreement he needed. 

Finally, with Swing and Johnson guid- 
ing the bill through both houses, it 
passed and was signed into law by Pres- 
ident Coolidge on December 21, 1928. 

The way had been opened for a gigan- 
tic undertaking which promised a rich 
and productive future for the entire 
Southwest. Among other things, the proj- 
ect promised ultimately to make an in- 
dustrial power of Los Angeles, catapult 
California into the nation’s leading agri- 
cultural producer, and help turn a sleepy, 
little Nevada town—Las Vegas—into the 
Resort Capitol of the World. 


THE DAM 

In summer, for hundreds of desolate 
miles—from north, south, east and west 
—the scurrying desert zephyrs traverse 
the parched canyons and arid mountains 
of the great Southwest to blow their blast- 
furnace breaths into the forbidding 1,000: 
feet depths of Black Canyon. In this un- 
inhabited, inhospitable place, Bureau of 
Reclamation engineers began work on 
the dam. . 

Here, the towering, volcanic walls 
were but a scant 300 yards apart, and 
geologists and engineers had earlier de- 
termined their ability to sustain the vast 
weight of the huge concrete dam, and 
the pressure which would be exerted by ° 
the world’s largest man-made lake. 


One of these Reclamation engineers 
was Crowe. He was one of those died-in- 
the-wool engineers known in the profes- 
sion as a “real river-bottom man.” 

Graduating from the University of 
Maine shortly after the turn of the cen- 
tury, Crowe began his career at the newly 
formed U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, a 
subsidiary of the Department of the 
Interior. 

Crowe was employed there from 1914 
to 1925, working his way up to the top 
position of general superintendent of 
construction in the Denver office. Dur- 
ing his years with Reclamation, he 
became closely affiliated with other pro- 
fessional engineers, including Walker R. 
Young who would play an important part 
_ in the construction of Hoover Dam. 

Crowe soon earned a reputation as an 
engineer’s engineer, a man’s man. As a 
top Reclamation official he built the 
Jackson Lake Dam in Wyoming and the 
great Teton Dam in Washington. 

Though the engineering fame of this 
renowned dam builder ascended with 
his continued successes, always in the 
back of his mind lurked the specter of a 
river giant, a river that couldn’t be 
tamed, the river that had devastated Im- 
perial Valley, a river which recurrently 
haunted his dreams with its challenge. 

But in 1925, after years of dreaming 
and planning with his fellow engineers 
Crowe came to the conclusion that the 
powerful, private-interest groups in 
Washington would defeat the Boulder 
Canyon project. He decided to wait no 
longer. The Morrison-Knudsen Company 
of Boise offered him a position he could 
not resist—building dams. Frank Crowe 
resigned from the bureau and in the next 
five years supervised the construction of 
the Guernsey Dam in Wyoming, and the 
Deadwood Dam in Idaho. 


NEVADANS JOIN FORCES 
Charles P. Squires and his wife, Del- 
phine, came to the little, western, rail- 
road town of Las Vegas, Nevada, in 1905. 
Affectionately known among Vegans as 
Pop, Mr. Squires became publisher and 
editor of the newspaper Las Vegas Age. 
His wife, Delphine, emerged as one of 
'Nevada’s most prominent writers. 
When the clamor first arose for con- 
trol of the Colorado, Squires was quick 
to realize the possibilities which might 
lie ahead for his slumbering desert town 
of Las Vegas. 
As the Bureau of Reclamation began 


tentatively looking about for a location, 


Squires was quick to point out that the 
best possible place was located near his 


beloved town of Las Vegas. Squires was 
a smart man—he didn’t miss much. 

The proposed dam became Squires’ 
chief hobby. He launched his newspaper, 
The Age, on a grand crusade to ‘get the 
dam for Vegas.” 

The League Of The Southwest was 
formed, composed of the Colorado Basin 
states, and Nevada Governor Emmet C. 
Boyle appointed Squires to a delegation 
to represent Nevada at the league’s con- 
vention in Los Angeles on April 1, 1920. 
Other prominent Nevadans on the dele- 
gation were James G. Scrugham (later to 
become governor of the state, and a con- 
gressman) and Vegans Roy W. Martin, 
James Cashman and E. W. Griffith. The 
league grew into the aforementioned 
organization which met under the chair- 
manship of Secretary of Commerce, Her- 
bert Hoover, to ratify the Colorado River 
Compact. 

Squires continued to represent Nevada 
at the meetings, and became a close 
associate and friend of Hoover, who also 
strongly advocated the Boulder project. 

When the bill for the dam was finally 
passed in Washington, Squires’ Las Vegas 
Age hastened to run an EXTRA edition. 
The headlines covered most of his front 
page. Vegas had won! The world’s great- 
est construction project would start a 
scant 33 miles from her city limits! 

The years of tireless effort and promo- 
tion by himself and other Nevadans, such 
as Senators Key Pittman and Tasker L. 
Oddie, and Congressman Arentz, had 
not been in vain. 

But also involved was an element of 
luck. The meticulous engineers and geol- 
ogists who had picked the dam site out 
of many other potential locations 
selected it for one reason alone—it was 
the best site. That Las Vegas happened to 
be the nearest town mattered little to 
these coldly calculating planners who 
were preparing to accept the greatest 
engineering job mankind had ever faced. 

When the government first opened 
bids for the building of Hoover Dam, 
feverish interest gripped the great, con- 
struction companies of America. 

Millionaires E. O. Wattis and W. H. 
Wattis, whose Utah Construction Com- 
pany had built the famed Hetch Hetchy 
Dam which impounded San Francisco's 
water supply, determined to enter the 
bidding. These elderly brothers looked 
upon the project as a crowning achieve- 
ment for their long years in construction. 
If their bid was successful, it would take 
$5,000,000 to start the project. 

Realizing they could never hope to 
undertake such a massive effort alone, 


they looked for other companies to join 
them. They decided to put up $1,000,000 
of the required $5,000,000 and allow 
other companies to invest the remainder. 

The first company which they ap- 
proached was the Morrison-Knudsen 
Company of Idaho. There was a reason 
for this—the canny Wattis brothers knew 
that Morrison-Knudsen had a top engi- 
neer, Frank T. Crowe! 

Morrison-Knudsen hastily accepted, 
agreeing to put $500,000 into the ven- 
ture, and Frank Crowe was thunder- 
struck! He was to be placed in charge of 
this project of all projects—the thing he’d 
dreamed about ever since he’d graduated 
from engineering school. He was finally 
to have a chance to take on that king of 
rivers—the Colorado. Crowe immediately 
started working out the details from 
blueprints and specifications furnished 
by his former employer, The Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

Meanwhile, more companies and more 
capital were needed. The Pacific Bridge 
Company of Portland next came in, put- 
ting up $500,000. About the same time, 
J. F. Shea Company of Los Angeles came 
in, also putting up $500,000. Next, Mac- 
Donald and Kohn, Inc. of San Francisco, 
builder of the Mark Hopkins Hotel and 
large office buildings on the Pacific 
Coast, joined, investing $1,000,000. 

Finally, Henry J. Kaiser Company, Oak- 
land; W. A. Bechtel Company, San Fran- 
cisco; and Warren Brothers Company, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, went together 
and joined the venture as the sixth com- 
pany. Together, they put up the remain- 
ing $1,500,000. Thus, some of the great- 
est names in American construction had 
merged, adopting the name of Six Com- 
panies, Inc. Incorporated in the State of 
Delaware in February, 1931, they were 
later to become renowned in construc- 
tion circles as the ‘Big Six.” 

W. H. Wattis was elected president; 
W. A. Bechtel and E. O. Wattis first and 
second vice-presidents; Shea, secretary; 
and Kahn, treasurer. Henry J. Kaiser, due 
to his organizational genius, was made 
chairman of the board. 

Four of the men who organized Six 
Companies were to die without seeing 
their great project realized. The first of 
these, President W. A. Wattis, soon took 
to his bed in a hospital in San Francisco, 
before his new corporation had yet 
placed a bid. 

One evening as the old man lay on his 
deathbed, a strange procession filed into 
his hospital room. The distinguished offi- 
cers of Six Companies had come to pay 

continued on next page 
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TO TAME A GIANT 


their respects to their president—but that 
was not all. With them, they wheeled a 
large, covered object. 

While the old construction tycoon lay 
propped on his pillows, Frank Crowe 
lifted the cover from his most recent cre- 
ation—a breathtaking scale model of 
Hoover Dam! The old man observed the 
beautiful, graceful lines, the artfully con- 
ceived, statuesque structure which would 
one day strike admiration and wonder 
into the hearts of everyone who saw it. 
As a construction expert, old Wattis 
could easily visualize a greatly magnified 
replica of the gleaming model resting 
firmly on the rugged shoulders of Black 
Canyon. 

“It's a magnificent thing,” he breathed. 
“It's incredible!” 

Crowe nodded. ‘It’s Reclamation’s 
exact design, right down to the minutest 
detail. You’re seeing it as it will be.” 

In writing the Hoover Dam story it is 
impossible to give credit to all of the 
many engineers and officials who par- 
ticipated. Engineers abounded like grains 
of sand around the great project, both in 
Six Companies and in the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

However, few will dispute that the 
two men who did more than any to erect 
the huge structure were the colorful 
Frank Crowe of the Big Six, and Walker 
Young, construction engineer of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

In perfect cooperation, these two men 
ran the complex project with such preci- 
sion and efficiency that the job was fin- 
ished two years ahead of schedule. They 
represented a blending of modern tech- 
nology with the spirit of the grand old 
construction men of yesterday. 

The renowned Crowe became one of 
the favorite subjects of newsmen cover- 
ing Hoover Dam from 1931 to 1935, but 
the reporters usually had to undertake 
the hard journey to the dam site to inter- 
view the busy construction superin- 
tendent. He practically lived on the job, 
and could usually be found in the midst 
of the feverish activity going on in the 
bottom of Black Canyon. 

As the project began, the nation was 
in the throes of the great depression, and 
jobless, hungry people swarmed to the 
vast project from all parts of the country. 
A maximum of 5,218 men were em- 
ployed in the project at peak construc- 
tion, with an average monthly payroll of 
$500,000. 

The beginning of the project was offi- 
cially marked by a ceremony near the 
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dam site on September 17, 1930. There, 
Governor Fred B. Balzar of Nevada pre- 
sented to President Carl R. Gray of Union 
Pacific, a gleaming silver spike, fash- 
ioned from the products of Tonopah’s 
silver mines. Mr. Gray in turn presented 
the spike to U.S. Secretary of the Interior, 
Ray Wilbur, who vigorously drove it in 
place to hold the first rail of the railroad 
built to convey materials to the dam site. 

Wrote Squires in his Las Vegas Age: 
“Today, a deserved tribute to one who, 
from the very beginning of his connec- 
tion with the Colorado River project 10 
years ago, to the present day has con- 
stantly been helpful in promotion of the 
enterprise, was paid by Secretary Wilbur 
to President Herbert Hoover, when, by 
virtue of his authority as Secretary of the 
Interior, he christened what we have 
heretofore referred to as Boulder Dam: 
Hoover Dam.” 

Before construction began, the prob- 
lem of living quarters for the workers 
prompted the Bureau of Reclamation to 
construct a complete town seven miles 
southwest of the dam site. There, on a 
high plateau, modern homes were built; 
lawns and parks were planted; streets 
were laid out and paved, and soon, a 
modern city had materialized, complete 
with schools, churches and stores. Thus 
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was born Boulder City, Nevada. 

To fill the void of Black Canyon, over 
5,000,000 barrels of cement and 18,000,- 
000 pounds of structural steel were 
required. According to Bureau of Recla- 
mation figures, the total volume of con- 
crete in the mighty dam was 4,360,000 
cubic yards—enough to build a monu- 
ment 100 feet square and 212 miles high, 
Or enough to pave a road 16 feet wide 
from San Francisco to New York City. 

When completed, Hoover Dam was 
the largest structure on earth—larger than 
the mightiest pyramid in Egypt. It rose 
727 feet—as high as a 60-story skyscraper. 
It was 660 feet thick at the base, thicker 
than the combined length of two foot- 
ball fields. The immense dam created a 
reservoir— Lake Mead—of 255 square 
miles. The lake holds enough water to 
cover the entire State of New York to a 
depth of one foot. It is 120 miles long 
with 550 miles of shoreline. 

Shortly after the dam’s completion, 
Lake Mead became a National Recrea- 
tion Area administered by the National 
Park Service. Today, modern boating 
marinas sparkle along its shores and 
fishermen successfully ply its blue depths. 

Together, Hoover Dam and the Lake 
Mead Recreation Area draw millions of 
visitors annually to the Las Vegas area. 
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Nevada, and Las Vegas in particular, 
have been exceptionally lucky; lucky 
that the Boulder Canyon Project Act was 
passed; lucky that nearby Black Canyon 
proved to be the best site for the un- 
precedented dam; lucky to have been 
blessed with the visionary editory, 
Charles Squires, who wrote this editorial 
in the Las Vegas Age of September 13, 
1930: “Never before in the history of 
Nevada has the state occupied such a 
splendid position with reference to pos- 
sibilities for development. It is doubtful 
if any of us can visualize what increases 
in wealth and population Hoover Dam 
will bring to Nevada in the future.” 

Squires could have prophesied no bet- 
ter had he possessed absolute clair- 
voyance. 

For today there is population and 
there is wealth. And his sleepy, little 
Vegas town sleeps no longer. Rather, she 
is internationally known as an around- 
the-clock resort center. Her pre-dam 
population of 5,165 has grown to nearly 
300,000 now in the Greater Las Vegas 
area, and still she grows. 

And the famous Las Vegas luck still 
holds. Ever increasing hordes of tourists 
swarm in annually, hoping some of that 
fabulous luck will fall their way. Now 


continued on page 54 
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90 degrees, | discovered that the entire 
staff consisted of a slender man in his 
forties dressed in slacks and a white shirt. 
A bartender at one of the Fred Harvey 
resorts, he had been reassigned to Death 
Valley in this unaccustomed job because 
of a health problem. Not only had he 
never changed a truck tire before, he told 
me, there were no heavy tools at the 
station —it had all been transferred to 
the Harvey resort at Sequoia for the sum- 
mer season. Seeing my plans for an easy 
passage through the valley demolished, 
| took the news badly. “What happens 
if someone runs into real car trouble 
down here in the summer?” | asked 
peevishly. “Do they just dry up and blow 
away after a while?” 

“More or less,”” he answered. ‘Going 
to be cool today, though,’”’ he continued 
encouragingly as | stripped off my shirt 
to set to work. ‘Probably won’t get up 
much above 115.” 

| don’t mean to put the man in a bad 
light, for he helped round up the Furnace 
Creek Ranch maintenance man’s heavy 
tools, and he helped tug at the frozen 


lug nuts with his soft bartender hands. 


In two hours only two cars pulled into 
the station for gas. ‘“You should see this 
place in the winter,” the attendant said 
when | commented on the lack of busi- 
ness. ‘From the time the station opens 
at seven in the morning until it closes at 
ten at night there are cars lined up at 
both sides of the highway waiting as long 
as an hour or 45 minutes. The camp- 
grounds are jammed, with thousands of 
people milling around like refugees, cars 
and motorcycles constantly on the move. 
You wouldn't believe it.” | walked across 
the road to see the empty campsites 
stretched across the shallow slope, 
ranked row upon row like a military 
battlefield cemetery. Above and beyond 
to the east the Funeral Mountains rose 
up against the sky, scoured of their thin 
soil by the rare, roaring rains, bleached 
a rotten gray color and stained with 
sworls of black and red and white and 
green. In all the broad panorama before 
me | could detect nothing moving except 


a droplet of sweat tripping down my 


nose. 

By ten o'clock, the temperature up 
above 105 degrees, | had started south 
toward the garage at Death Valley Junc- 
tion to have the flat fixed. Six miles 
down the road my spare blew. 

| only waited a short while in the shade 
of my truck before | was offered.a lift to 
the garage by a man hiding out in the 
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valley for a day or two after a fight with 
his wife. And while Smitty tackled the 
tire, | walked across the deserted high- 
way for a cup of coffee in the cafe at 
the southern leg of the U-shaped com- 
pound containing all the other buildings 
of the tiny crossroads settlement. A pair 
of burros interrupted their browsing 
among the weeds grown up around the 
cracked and empty swimming pool in the 
mouth of the U to sneer at me briefly. 

Death Valley Junction was founded in 
1924 at the intersection of California 
State Routes 190 and 127 as a company 
town built to house employees of a borax 
plant. When the plant was moved to 
Boron four years later the town was 
abandoned by the company, eventually 
passing intact into the hands of an en- 
trepreneur with plans to convert it into 
a convalescent and retirement facility for 
persons requiring a hot, dry climate. The 
great distance to the nearest medical fa- 
cility scuttled that plan, and for nearly 
40 years the settlement remained simply 
a gas station and cafe at the southeastern 
entrance to Death Valley, 85 miles from 
the nearest town of any consequence, a 
tiny village in a vast sea of sand, with no 
real reason for being. 
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THE OPERA HOUSE 

Now Death Valley Junction has an 
opera house! 

| met its impresario, Tom Williams, 
at the coffee shop, just as you are liable 
to do unless you arrive on a Wednesday. 
Wednesday is the day he and the prima 
ballerina of the Amargosa Opera House, 
his wife Marta Beckett, drive the 108 
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OAKLAND 
miles into Las Vegas to do their shopping. SAN FRANCISCO 
As we had coffee solicitously served, BEES 
. ss 
refilled and swabbed under by the swarm es 
; CARSON CITY 
of sons and daughters of the proprietress 
: : LAKE TAHOE 
of the little cafe, Tom told me a little 
about the decision he and Marta made to TONOPAH 
leave New York for what must be the 
closest thing to its opposite on the face LAS VEGAS 
of the earth. He had been a high-level 
HOOVER DAM 


advertising executive, and Marta a dancer 
whose engagements kept her constantly 
traveling. PHOENIX 

“We had assumed, as people in the 
concert business in New York generally 
do, that we were in the cultural belly- 
button of the universe,” Tom told me. 
‘But the fact slowly dawned on us that 
we were spending our time in New York 
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agent calling about a booking 2,000 miles 
away. High culture isn’t in the city any 
more, it’s centered on the college cam- 
puses and in the community concerts, 
and when we finally realized that, we 
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OTHER ROADS TO CALIFORNIA — continued from page 45 


began looking around for someplace to 
live outside New York. Five years ago 
we drove through Death Valley Junction 
on our way to an engagement on the 
Coast, saw the old movie theater here, 
and went back to New York to pack.” 

The Amargosa Opera House had been 
built as a movie theater and used only 
one night a week to entertain the borax 
workers and their families, but the years 
of disuse had left their mark. A flood 
which swelled the Amargosa River far 
beyond its usual sour trickle had stained 
the walls and soaked and warped the old 
floorboards so that they resembled a 
partly opened venetian blind. The ac- 
cumulation of two generations of rubbish 
and debris was heaped up in the high- 
ceilinged old building. Today it is trans- 
formed. Marta is painting an encircling 
mural, Tom has built a new stage and 
installed 50 chairs he acquired with trad- 
ing stamps. 

Marta teaches ballet to the daughters 
of the scattered Death Valley area fam- 
ilies and performs on Saturday nights. In 
the winter her audience is filled with 
visitors from the Furnace Creek resorts 
and the nearby campgrounds. In the 
summer there are more burros and coy- 
otes than people. 

After we had finished our coffee, Tom 
showed me through the art gallery he 
and Marta operate next door to the 
opera house, and nearby, the printing 
shop he runs with one small hand press. 
When Marta had dismissed the three 
little ducklings in her Thursday afternoon 
beginner’s class, | asked her about the 
realities of the Death Valley location for 
a ballerina. 

“It’s an immensely satisfying place for 
a person whose source of inspiration is 
within and who doesn’t require constant 
stimulation and contact with other 
people.” she said. ‘I was born in Green- 
wich Village and grew up there when it 
was a wild bohemian settlement. But 
now there is more to inhibit artistic effort 


- there than to encourage it. Here we can 


still afford to be independent.” 

| remind you that no freeway route 
from Nevada to California has an opera 
house along the way. 


FLOOD COUNTRY 

Having lost most of the day to the flat 
tires, | decided to squander the rest of 
it. Instead of rocketing directly over the 
Panamints on California State Route 190, 
| decided to turn south at the Emigrant 
Ranger Station and cross the range by 
way of the meandering Wildrose Canyon 
road. 

At the ranger station | saw more of the 


aftermath of the previous week’s rains. . 
A flash flood raged down out of the 
mountain from. the direction of Emigrant 
Spring, following the course of a gully 
beside the road and carrving with it 
boulders the size of cannonballs. It had 
chewed through the enclosing walls of 
the wash and roared into the small com- 
pound of the station like an army on 
the attack, toppling a house trailer and 
then bashing it into a crumple of bright- 
metalled junk. Rocks had burst through 
the back door of the station house, but 
the stone walls held firm. The violent 
rush of water had heaped up boulders 
and mud so deep before it turned aside 
that the backyard clothesline poked 
above the rubble no higher than my 
knees. And the road through Wildrose 
Canyon that leads past the dirt tracks to 
Aguerreberry Point and the abandoned 
mining settlement of Skidoo had been 
washed out and closed. 

| drove slowly on over Towne’s Pass 
in the stifling heat, transported by the 
immensity and power and ghastly beauty 
of the landscape in the brassy light of 
late afternoon. Beyond the Panamints a 
road takes off south down the valley to 
the lower end of Wildrose Canyon and 
the deserted townsites of Panamint City 
and Ballarat, connecting eventually with 
U.S. 395 by way of Trona and Searles 
Lake at Johannesburg. 

Ahead to the west are the Inyo Moun- 
tains, another reef of ice cream colored 
pinnacles standing slumped against the 
blank blue sky like a line of collapsed 
layer cakes and melted sundaes. Beyond 
the Inyo Range, the empty platter that 
once contained Owens Lake was dancing 
with a dozen trembling columns of sand 
held uncertainly erect by twisting whirl- 
winds, and the shadow cast by the haze- 
blue granite bastion of the Sierra was 
flooding eastward across the playa to in- 
undate the dry paint-peeling husk of 
Keeler at its northern edge. At Lone Pine, 
U.S. 395 leads north to Reno and the 
mountain roads to the California Coast. 

| assume that my experiences, and the 
evidence of the floods | saw, are warning 
enough about the hazards of desert driv- 
ing. Carry tools and water and respect 
the desert’s power to kill you. It will 
repay that respect with vistas of unutter- 
able grandeur. 


TITUS CANYON 
For sheer emotional impact, my favor- 
ite way from Nevada to California by way 
of Death Valley is west from Beatty on 
Nevada State Route 58. Two miles down 
this road is the turnoff to Rhyolite, once 
a prosperous mining camp, and now 























populated by only seven aging citizens. 
My first visit to there was on a summer’s 
night. The moon had bulged up over the 
mountains east of Beatty to hover above 
them like a gold doubloon, but by the 
time | had driven the four miles to Rhyo- 
lite it had been devalued to a silver dime. 
| Its light illuminated the hollow buildings 
_-and ruined streets in a satisfyingly eerie 
_ way, and | recommend the experience 
| because by day Rhyolite is less impres- 
sive. Its major ruins are now just a little 
too ruined to suggest the glory days when 
the Denver, Montgomery-Shoshone, Na- 
tional Bank and Gibraltar mines were at 
full production and trains chuffed in and 
out of town. 

Further west on Nevada State Route 58 
the Titus Canyon road slants off to the 
north. It is not marked on all maps but 
directions are available at Beatty. The 
road strikes out across the flat impassive 
face of the desert to climb past the re- 
mains of Leadfield and enter the bril- 
liantly colored eastern slopes of the 
Grapevine Range. At Bloody Gap the 
westward view of Leadfield and of the 
drainage basin that created Titus Canyon 
is a memorable still life. And beyond 
Bloody Gap the road enters Titus Canyon 
itself. The road is simply the smoothed 
floor of a narrow wash carved by tor- 
rential flood waters sluicing down during 
cloudbursts, and the enclosing walls of 
limestone, polished smooth in places by 
the roiling, mud-heavy water, rise up 
hundreds of feet. The road is, by its very 
nature, extremely susceptible to washing 
out, and the canyon is so narrow that 
when it is open west-bound traffic only 
is permitted. Some people find the drive 
almost terrifying. The Titus Canyon road 
emerges from the Grapevine Mountains 
about halfway between the Devil’s Corn- 
field and Mesquite Springs. 

The view from the mouth of the can- 

yon, like that from Daylight Pass on the 
| direct route from Beatty, is a raw, unheal- 
ing sore in the side of the earth, saline, 
sear and repulsive. The intimate details 
of color and form are lost in the vast dis- 
tances, and the prospect of descending 
into it is almost hideous. This is the 
scarred side of Beauty’s face —and 
damned if there isn’t the same fascina- 
tion to it that some women provide to 
men: to capture that, to make it yours— 
wouldn’t that be something? The pru- 
dent, conserving mind prevails in most 
of us, but looking out over the awful 
bleakness of Death Valley | had a glimpse 
(or thought | did) into how some men 
can dare to love this country. It calls 
out to the impetuous greedy child in us 
that will be denied nothing. 


To the north are Scotty’s Castle (also 
accessible more directly by Nevada State 
Route 72 from Scotty’s Junction on U.S. 
95) and the 800-foot deep Ubehebe vol- 
canic crater. From the crater a dirt road 
leads north through the Eureka Valley 
past the Eureka sand dunes to Big Pine, 
and another loops back south through 
the Panamint Valley to connect with Cali- 
fornia State Route 190 at Keeler. Both 
are long lonely drives. You should never 
attempt them without checking at a 
Ranger station or the Monument Visitor 
Center. 

It is probably obvious by this point 
that my preference for traveling between 
Nevada and California to the south is by 
way of one or another of the Death Val- 
ley routes. It wasn’t until photographer 
David Muench urged me to take his 
“secret’’ route to California that | dis- 
covered the beauty and solitude of West- 
gard Pass and California State Route 168. 

There are three ways from Nevada that 
come together just across the California 
line to funnel through the pass — Nevada 
State Routes 3, 47 and 3A, all indicated 
on the accompanying map. These roads 
come together at Oasis, in California, a 
small collection of ranches from which 
California State Route 168 proceeds west 
across the White Mountains to Big Pine. 


GOLD POINT AND LIDA 

Nevada State Route 3 is my favorite. 
From U.S. 95 it curls west across the flat, 
bisecting a small, scattered forest of 
joshua trees that look like a frozen army 
in ragtag retreat. An eight-mile side road 
leads to the rusting remains of Gold 
Point, a mining town still populated, but 
without great activity since the years fol- 
lowing its turn of the century heyday. 
Another road leads back from Gold Point 
to the highway near where it begins to 
climb toward Magruder Mountain. Two 
or three miles farther on is Lida. 

Gold was discovered in Lida in 1872 
and the town boomed briefly, but now 
the principal activity here is cattle ranch- 
ing. A few of the town’s lots are owned 
by individuals and used as weekend and 
vacation retreats, but the center of Lida’s 
life is in the Linkletter Ranch headquar- 
ters. Jack Linkletter spends a week or two 
a year here, but you won’t find many 
celebrities. More likely you will see John 
Smith or Joe Brown riding back in after 
a hard day’s work punching cattle. There 
is nothing to buy at Lida, no telephone 
and no zip code and there’s none for 
miles around, either. But when | stopped 
to stroll down the single street of the old 
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Gentleman Cowpoke 


By Ralph Friedman 


Let’s call him Billy Sweetpasture. That 
isn’t his right name, but it will do for the 
occasion. Applying the correct handle to 
Billy might land me in a heap of trouble 
with Mrs. Sweetpasture. | don’t think so; 
when we parted she was sweet as pump- 
kin pie, but you can never be sure about 
women who want their men perfect. 

Billy is a cowpoke, and he doesn’t like 
anybody to put an ex in front of it. He’s 
seen his 88th birthday, so he'll settle for 
being called an old cowpoke. ‘It’s all | 
know,” he sighed once. ‘Been on a horse 
about all my life.” 

At five he was jumping ponies over 
fences; at 13 he participated in his first 
cattle drive; at 14 he strapped his bedroll 
and frying pan on a pack horse, mounted 
his sorrel, and left home to start a cow- 
punching career that actively lasted more 
than half a century. It took him to 
spreads sprawled around Winnemucca 
and for some years he ramrodded for 
Miller and Lux, the legendary cattle 
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barons, on the Black Rock Desert. 

Billy has been “retired” for some years 
now, but he’s still on a horse. ‘Just 
pushin’ cattle around for friends,” he 
says. ‘Keeps time from pilin’ up on you.” 

Some years ago | had a long talk with 
Billy, in the tavern of an out-of-the-way 
cowtown, and subsequently wrote an 
article about him for a magazine which 
has since gone out of business. | came 
away with a warm feeling for the ven- 
erable plainsman. He was a man to ad- 
mire: open, modest and direct. And he 
had perspective—plenty of that. When | 
lamented that | had three high mountain 
passes to cross in a snowstorm, then rag- 
ing, and that | didn’t own a single tire 
chain, Billy snorted quietly: “Hell, I’ve 
been caught in worse weather than this, 
on a horse, and without whiskey.” 

Once having seen Billy it is hard to 
forget him. Arrow straight, wearing dig- 
nity as comfortably as his broad- 
brimmed Stetson, his long, bony nose 


protruding far out above his white han- 
dlebar mustache, and clear blue eyes 
observing with humorous curiosity and 
sympathy the world around him, he is 
the unblemished portrait of the old time 
range rider. When he talked of stam- 
pedes, long drives to market, the coming 
of cowpokes to town, and the last days 
of the frontier, the scenes came alive, 
simply and vividly. And when he spoke 
of great grazing grounds, once abundant 
with wildlife and rich grass and now 
desert barren of even squirrels, there was 
in his voice a sadness for the land which 
those who have not been intimate with 
it can never know. 

Last summer, traveling through the big 
country of the open sky, | swung 70 
miles out of my way to pay respects to 
Billy. After registering at a local hotel, | 
set out to find him. But he was always a 
step ahead of me. At the first tavern | 
was told he had gone on to the next. At 
the second, he had moved on to a third. 
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At the third he had departed for a hotel 
which had a television set in the lobby. 
At the hotel, he had decided to visit a 
friend. 

The next day | drove to a hidden val- 
ley, where Billy had spent some of his 
early years. When | returned to town, 
toward evening, the pursuit was re- 
newed. It extended to Billy’s home, 
which was dark; to the movie house, 
where Billy had walked out in the middle 
of a western; and to all the places | had 
visited the night before. For a man who 


} was almost twice as old as me, he had a 


brisk step. 

The following morning | arose early, 
determined to catch Billy at home be- 
fore he set out upon the day’s rounds. 
The phone rang as | was shaving. ‘This 
is Mrs. Billy Sweetpasture,” a very formal 


| voice, with a sharp cutting edge, an- 
| nounced. ‘| understand you’ve been 


looking for Billy. If you can be here in 
an hour, he'll be home.” 


Billy Sweetpasture 


The Sweetpastures live in a small 
frame house set back in a corner of town. 
| was there fifty minutes after the phone 
call and was greeted by Mrs. Sweetpas- 
ture, a large, energetic woman of 58. 
Bill had married her 25 years ago, when 
he was 63. ‘You always fall for one, don’t 
youe”’ he had remarked with a twinkle 
the first time | met him. At 64, he was a 
father. 

It soon became evident, as | sipped 
the coffee Mrs. Sweetpasture had placed 
before me, that Billy would not be home 
for at least half an hour. He had left 
shortly after dawn, to help a rancher 
friend. Mrs. Sweetpasture wanted to be 
alone with me; she had something very 
important to say, and she lost little time 
in starting. 

‘‘l read your story,”’ she began. ‘‘Every- 
body in town read it. | was never so 
humiliated in all my life. And | was 
angry, sir, very angry. | don’t mind tell- 
ing you that. If you had been here when 


the article appeared, | think Billy’s friends 
would have run you out of town.” 

Imprudently, | smiled. | had to. “It’s 
not funny!’”” she snapped, with an un- 
equivocal glare. ‘Our anger has cooled, 
but | can tell you, sir, that what you 
wrote was fiction, not fact. Every word 
Orite 

“Fiction?” | was now bemused. 

‘Unadulterated fiction!’ She leaned 
amply over the table. ““Who did you talk 
to about Billy? Just who told you all those 
inventions?” 

“Billy,” | said. 

“Billy never saw you!” 

| pointed to a picture on the wall. “Is 
that him?” She nodded curtly, her eyes 
tight and hostile. ‘“He’s the man.” 

‘Billy never told you any of that make- 
believe!’ 

“What make-believe?” | asked. ‘I’m 
afraid you’ve got me confused.” 

“All of it,” she replied sharply. “You 
made Billy out to be ungrammatical, and 
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he isn’t. He speaks perfect English. He 
doesn’t say ‘ain’t,’ never has in all his life. 
| know, I’m married to him. You put 
some rough edges on him that just aren’t 
there. He’s a gentleman, He never said 
a harsh word to anyone in all his life. 
He’s the most courteous and considerate 
men I’ve ever met. He just hasn’t got it 
in him to swear, or cuss, or speak bluntly. 
If you had been brought up in range 
country, you’d know that all the old cow- 
men were perfect gentlemen.” 

She paused on a note of victory, but 
the pause was brief. ““And you make him 
out to be a tall story teller, to put it 
mildly,” she continued unmildly. ‘Billy 
could never have told you some of those 
fantastic things you put into your story. 
He always speaks the truth. He has never 
made anything up as long as | have 
known him.” 

“Like what?” | asked. 

‘Like that dancehall girl wearing black 
garters. Where,’’ she demanded, ‘‘did 
you get that lie? And who gave you her 
name?” 

“Look,” | said, ‘Billy had been a cow- 
boy a long time before he met you.” 

She folded her heavy arms and planted 
them squarely on the table. “I know that 
man like a book.” 

‘Didn't you ask him if he had talked to 
me?” | inquired softly. 

“Didn’t have to! | know that man.” 

“And Billy didn’t say anything?” 

“As | told you, sir, he’s a gentleman. 
He wouldn’t embarrass anyone, not even 
in private.” 

| squirmed a look at the front door. 
“Oughtn’t Billy to be coming home 
soon?” 

She turned to a clock perched on a 
wall shelf. ‘Soon. | just want to tell you 
this. I’m a writer myself, sir: I’ve written 
many essays and short stories; and some 
of my poetry has been printed in the 
town paper. It covers the whole county. 
I’ve thought of writing a book about 
Billy. | know reporters, too. | worked in 
the office of a newspaper. Let me remind 
you, sir, that destroying a man’s life just 
for the sake of a few pieces of silver is 
not an honorable thing. | hope you de- 
rived great satisfaction from the sale of 
that malicious article.” 

“Il might have,” | replied weakly, “if | 
had been paid. But the magazine folded.” 

“Poetic justice,” she snorted with grim 
satisfaction. 
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At this point the door opened and in 
came Billy Sweetpasture himself, dressed 
in tight Levis, an open vest over a white 
shirt, and his Stetson. | arose, put out my 
hand, and said: ‘Sure been a while since 
we palavered, huh Billy?” 

“Sure has,” he agreed heartily, with a 
firm handshake. Mrs. Sweetpasture 
blinked her eyes. Billy lowered himself 
with a trace of effort into a straight-back 
chair staring at an old-fashioned, pot- 
bellied iron coal stove and laid his hat on 
the floor. ‘How ya been? Come fer an- 
other story?” 

‘Your wife tells me you were doing a 
little buckaroo work this morning,” | 
said. ““How’s the riding?” 

“There isn’t a man in the county more 





graceful on a horse,” interjected Mrs. 
Sweetpasture. ‘‘Billy rides as well as he 
ever did.” 

“Ain't so,’” muttered Billy. ‘I get a little 
lame in the back sometime.” 

“You're as good a horseman as any 
around,” Mrs. Sweetpasture insisted. 

“Ain't not,” Billy retorted. ‘Too damn 
old. | just ride fer the hell of it an’ to help 
out some fellers.”” 

Mrs. Sweetpasture’s face fell. But a 
moment later she was back in the con- 
versation. Being a literary woman, she 
sought to turn the casual talk into an in- 
terview, so that | might get the true story 
of her gentleman Billy. Not only did she 
intrude upon our comments with ques- 
tions to Billy but she answered questions 
| put to him, and often supplied lengthy 


background for unimportant remarks. 

Billy shifted uneasily in his chair, ges- 
tured with his shoulders for me to ignore 
her, and several times tried to stare her 
into silence. But, like a brook at spring- 
tide, she rolled merrily on. Finally, Billy 
kicked a stoveleg with a dusty boot and 
snapped at her: ‘You just sit there and 
shut up!’’ As she paled in shock, he 
grumbled: “‘Damn women. Yackety-yack 
all the time.’’ Then he apologized for her 
with a smile, and we continued talking. 

Another cup of cofee and Mrs. Sweet- 
pasture was back in the thick of things. 
Billy and | had been mulling over some 
of the tales of the plains he had told me 
some years ago when Mrs. Sweetpasture 
suggested to her husband: ‘Tell him 
about the time they wrapped kids who 
acted bad in green hides.” 

“Green hides?’’ repeated Billy, raising 
his eyebrows. 

“Certainly,’” said Mrs. Sweetpasture. - 
“You remember. Tell him.” 

‘Never heard of it,” mumbled Billy. 

“Why!” exclaimed Mrs. Sweetpasture, 
“I’ve sat here many a night, sitting right 
where | am and you sitting right where 
you are, and listening to that story.” 

“You read it somewhere,” replied 
Billy, turning his head away. “I never 
seen such a thing.” 

“But you told it to me!’’ insisted his 
wife. 

Billy twisted sheepishly. ‘“You’re imag- 
inin’ things,’’ he muttered. 

Mrs. Sweetpasture looked long and 
straight at him, then at me. The look she 
gave me was softer and more sympa- 
thetic than the one she had for him. 

Billy picked up his Stetson, arose with 
a little grunt, said he had to get back to 
his friend’s ranch, and parted with: “If 
you're stayin’ tonight, set down to a feed 
with us. If you’re leavin’, look us up 
soon’s you come back. Like to have you 
stay a spell.” 

After Billy left, Mrs. Sweetpasture 
couldn’t be nice enough to me. She pre- 
sented me with several jars of preserves, 
wanted me to meet her friends, and 
asked me to send her anything | wrote. 

“It’s been a real pleasure to talk to a 
famous writer,” she said, walking me to 
my Car. 

Still, even with that laurel shining 
bright, let’s stick to the name of Sweet- 
pasture. Ladies who want their men per- 
fect have short memories. L] 
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OTHER ROADS TO CALIFORNIA 
continued from page 49 


town the cowpunchers offered me a cup 
of coffee and the hospitality of the bunk- 
house, which was once the Lida school. 
| can’t remember that we talked about 
anything worth reporting, but | can’t for- 
get the simple generosity of those men. 
| don’t mean to imply that they have 
nothing else to do than entertain casual 
tourists, but the street is public and even 
if you’re not offered a cup of coffee, it’s 
as good an opportunity as | know to see 
the headquarters operation of a large 
cattle ranch covering 1,200 sections of 
rough country grazing land. 

West of town the road crests the Lida 
Summit between Magruder and Palmetto 
Mountains and begins a hurtling descent 
into a deep green basin, marvelously 
green when | saw it in early June, with a 
tiny forest of cottonwoods at its center, 
like a plug. Those trees are what shows 
on the map as Oasis. Beyond them to 
the west in panorama, like a frozen wave 
of surf are the White Mountains. Through 
these crags California Route 148 traverses 
the austere, serene Westgard Pass. 


SOUTH FROM LAS VEGAS 

There is still another route to Califor- 
nia that avoids the freeways for at least 
a little while. At Railroad Pass between 
Henderson and Boulder City, U.S. 95 
turns south. North of Las Vegas this road 
is the major highway link with Carson 
City and Reno, but south of Railroad 
Pass it loses most of its traffic to Flagstaff- 
and Phoenix-bound U.S. 93/466 and be- 
comes a minor road. The country it 
crosses is unleavened desert with little 
of the fierce magnificence of Death Val- 
ley, yet there are surprises near at hand. 

The turnoff to Nelson, about 10 miles 
south of Railroad Pass, is marked by an 
historical marker summarizing the re- 
markable story of this early-day southern 
Nevada gold mining town. Located in 
1859, the same year that the Comstock 
Lode was unearthed, the strikes in El 
Dorado Canyon were mined by Civil War 
deserters from both sides who found the 
rough camp a safe haven. Nelson now is 
small and quite mannerly, but the paved 
road leads past it to the shore of what 
was once the Colorado River and is now 
Lake Mohave and a recreation beach and 
boat landing. After a long climb up the 
alluvial slope the road squirms through a 
forbidding narrow squeeze of tipped and 
tumbled rock, contorted and charged 
with color. Half a minute is enough to 
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squirt through the close-shouldered en- 
trance into the canyon and begin the 
straight chuted drop toward Nelson. The 
town is only a single eyeful, but the 
setting is unforgettable. 

Searchlight, Nevada’s southernmost 
community, is another of Nevada’s ram- 
shackle turn of the century mining towns 
that has seen better days. Production has 
been minimal since the early days of 
World War Il. If it weren’t for Cotton- 
wood Cove, a popular Lake Mohave rec- 
reation area 14 miles to the east of town, 
and the sparse amount of through traffic 
along U.S. 95, Searchlight would prob- 
ably have joined Gold Point in moribund 
obscurity years ago. As it is, there is a 
gas station there, a small resident popu- 
lation, and a pair of small casinos. | drove 
through on a hot Saturday last spring and 
stopped for an urgently needed cold 
drink at one of them at around noon. 
Between jokes (‘I saw a Paiute chasing 
a rabbit this morning. It was so hot they 
were both walking.’”’), the counter man 
invited me to stick around town for the 
dance and free midnight buffet held the 
first Saturday of each month. | am forever 
regretful that my schedule did not let me 
stay. It looked like fun. 

The 14-mile drive to Cottonwood Cove 
is a hilarious rollercoaster ride through 
a joshua forest in the higher elevations 
and infestations of cholla cactus down 
lower. At its end is a marina and boat 
launching facility, a small store and cafe 
hidden away from the blazing sun under 
a canopy of huge cottonwoods and nu- 
merous Campsites situated near the 
water. The pie at the cafe is fresh and 
homemade and ranks with the best in 
the state. Coffee’s good, too. 

Beyond Searchlight is the California 
border and U.S. 66 leading west through 
Essex, Amboy, Bagdad and Ludlow to link 
up with Interstate 15 at Barstow. Since 
Interstate 15 is the Las Vegas-Los Angeles 
freeway, there doesn’t seem much point 
in coming such a long way around just to 
hit the freeway. A turn south at Amboy 
gives fairly direct access to Twentynine 
Palms and Palm Springs, and from there 
you can get to San Diego by way of 
Nightingale and Ramona without any ap- 
preciable time on the freeway, so per- 
haps this is the best way to use the 
Searchlight route. The kicks from Route 
66 have so much diminished in the days 
since Bobby Troupe wrote the song that 
they are now only small nudges, and un- 
less you must go to San Diego, I'd say 
turn around after enjoying the dance and 


buffet at Searchlight and go to California 
another way. 
Inevitably | have barely touched the 


surface of the pleasures afforded by the 
desert routes to California. Rather than 
go into exhaustive and elaborate guide- 
book detail, | have tried to leave to you 
the direct, unmingled delight of discov- 
ery what is to me the greatest attraction 
of these adventuresome other ways to 
California. [] 


TO TAME A GIANT 
continued from page 43 





Black Canyon, shown before on page 9, here 
takes on a whole new look with the comple- 
tion of Hoover Dam. 


and then it does, and they joyfully leave 
with heavy purse, singing the praises of 
the Silver State. 

All of the vast benefits which the 
Boulder Canyon project promised ‘to 
achieve for the Southwest have been 
realized. The dreams of those who dared 
to dream have come true. The river that 
couldn’t be tamed is docile. The dam 
that couldn’t be built is erected. That the 
seemingly impossible obstacles raised by 
nature and man were met and van- 
quished gives mute testimony to the days 
when America had men to tame a giant. 
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The St. Moritz 
The Pyrenees 
The Arosa 


| 
rage 90% financing 


available 


OVERLOOKING SKI INCLINE 
Box 919, Incline Village, Nev. 89450 
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PELICAN ISLAND 
continued from page 23 


made a wildlife refuge in 1913 it meas- 
ured 228 acres. Now it’s 750 acres. 

The waters of Lake Tahoe which feed 
the Truckee and other mountain streams 
have been under study for many years 
by California and Nevada. A compact 
was recently agreed upon by both states 
for use of these waters. Pyramid, it seems, 
has been left out of significant considera- 
tion, and it is preposterous to assume 
that attempts will ever be made to raise 
the level of Pyramid. Increasing upstream 
use and projected population and sew- 
age requirements in northern Nevada 
preclude this possibility. 

“Unless there is a climatic change in 
mountain weather,” Larry told me, “the 
lake will continue to lower. What we can 
hope for is that something will be done 
to slow the decline.” 

The effects of this dropping of the 
water level was predicted in 1908 by W. 
H. Chapman, an ornithologist. He said 
that the continued lowering of the lake 
would form a land bridge from the east- 
ern shore to Anahoe Island. “While these 
effects do not appear imminent,” he 
concluded (it is) “inevitable with the 
lowering of the lake.” 

Now, 61 years later, the predicted 
threat is an immediate danger. Only 300 
feet separate the shore from the island, 
and the water depth is only about 20 
feet. The next decade seems certain to 
expose a connecting link from the desert 
and pelican colonies and other bird life 
such as the double-breasted cormorants, 
caspianterns, great blue herons and gulls. 

Plans are being studied by the biolo- 
gists concerned with Anahoe, to possibly 
dredge and eliminate any land bridge 
connections. They might also build drift 
fences that would force predators from 
the island. Larry is also preparing pro- 
grams to educate the increasing num- 
bers of lake visitors to the pelican’s 
sensitivity. The danger lies in man’s dis- 
turbances of, and his infringements upon, 
the nesting sites. 

Other ideas are being considered. But 
until conditions become more explicit, 
no One is certain what will be effective 
to protect the island and its bird life. It’s 
even conceivable that further concern 
might be fruitless if Pyramid Lake is de- 
veloped for greater recreational use as 
seems certain. Then it is possible the pel- 
icans will disappear from their age old 
incubator, for the pelican, in its need for 
a secluded place, seems to be unadjust- 
able. And if disturbances are not kept to 

continued on next page 
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PELICAN ISLAND 


a minimum then the entire colony may 
not produce enough young to offset re- 
ductions in population. This particular 
aspect of the pelican’s nature caused one 
authority to say this is why he is con- 
cerned about the pelican as a threatened 
species, and more so than their numbers 
would indicate. 

All during the afternoon while birds 
were banded and plastic wing markers 
attached as part of Jim Keith’s pesticide 
study program, all of us retreated pe- 
riodically from the work areas to allow 
the adults to return to their nests. 

About five-thirty, over 300 birds had 
been banded, and we started back to the 
beach and the launch that would take us 
away and leave the island in peace. 

The sun was now casting a reddish- 
orange band across the lake, and as | 
looked back, pelicans were dropping out 
of the sky to join their young. | couldn’t 
help but be impressed with the magni- 
tude of the problem facing the biologists 
entrusted to care for the pelican. | ad- 
mired their energetic thinking and de- 
termination to save the island’s pelicans. 
| couldn’t help wondering what the odds 
were, though. 

W. L. Dawson, an ornithologist, suc- 
cintly defined the pelicans’ plight: 

“The pelican and the wilderness stand 
together in their mute appeal. When one 
is reclaimed the other must perish.” [_] 


STONES OF SUPERSTITION 
continued from page 19 


You understand how these opals lured 
the late owner of the Deadman too far 
beneath the massive overburden of his 
mine and gave him no time to timber up. 
You understand about Mrs. Lockheed and 
Opal Mark and even Max Mathewson. 

The truth is that opals simply exceed 
a human’s comprehension of beauty. 
Men try. John Greenleaf Whittier said, 
‘Nothing save the clouds at sunset excels 
the beauty of an opal.” Sir Walter Scott 
called them enchanted stones. Gem hunt- 
ers call them fire opals. Somehow, all of 
them fail because there are no words to 
describe the iridescent splendor of pre- 
cious Opals. 

So you put your opal in the Alka- 
Seltzer bottle and fill it with water to 
keep it from fracturing. Then you go on 
digging six inches, perhaps a foot, for 
another and better opal. Good luck! [1] 
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LAS VEGAS SCHOOL OF GAMING 


If you want to gamble but don’t quite know how 
to begin, why not go to school? You can, you know, 
by attending what has to be the only classroom of 
its type in the country—the Las Vegas Mint Hotel's 
school of gambling. 

It’s not really a classroom, of course, and the main 
teaching tool is a film presentation called the Win- 
ning Fundamentals of Gambling which is shown 
eight times daily, free of charge. 


When we were there recently, well over 100 peo- 
ple were packed into the second-floor classroom, as 
serious and attentive group of students as you could 
encounter anywhere. They sat in stony silence, en- 
grossed as the rules were defined, then participated 
eagerly during the ensuing question-and-answer ses- 
sion. Mostly they were middle-aged, on the whole 
quite prosperous, and clearly they didn't know how 
to gamble. Else they wouldn't have been there. 


Going to Las Vegas is a little pointless unless one 
at least takes a try at the games. Like going to the 
beach without going swimming. 


But the fact remains that many do not play the 
table games and this is why. A good percentage 
of the 18 million visitors who come to the resort city 
every year stick. entirely to those familiar, friendly 
slot machines. They're easy to play, no rules to 
memorize, no protocol. All you do is drop a coin into 
the thing and pull the handle. 


The Mint’s gambling school, it follows from all 
this, has proven tremendously popular since it was 
established, with about a thousand people attending 
every month according to a recent count. Three 
games are demonstrated and discussed, then the stu- 
dents are invited to move to actual, but free, gaming 
tables for sample play. They have a lot of fun and the 
Mint enjoys having them in. 

Because — after they learn the ropes — they just 
might pause in the big casino downstairs and try the 
real thing. Oo 
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The games they teach at the Mint’s unique school. Left—roulette, 
above and opposite—craps and twenty-one. Another popular fea- 
ture at the Mint is a free, behind-the-scenes tour which takes more 
than a quarter million visitors annually for an inside look at the 
gambling operation and tour of the counting room when more than 
a million dollars in cash is usually on hand. 





Photos courtesy Mint Hotel 
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Bea go-go girl! 


Ask your husband to rent you a National Car 


CONVENTION « VACATION « BUSINESS 


Be a go-go girl. National rents shiny new Chevrolets and 
other fine cars. Our low rate includes air-conditioning, gas, 
oil, and insurance. All major credit cards honored. Free 
S&H Green Stamps too! 





In Las Vegas call 736-6444 — McCarran Airport — 3267 Las 
Vegas Blvd. S. — Hacienda Hotel. 

In RENO call 322-6111 — 160 W. 7st St. 

South Lake Tahoe — Lake Tahoe Airport 541-2277. 
| North Lake Tahoe — Truckee-Tahoe Airport 587-3879. 





. please enter my subscription 
for NEVADA Magazine. One year 
for only $2. 

[] Enter a subscription for me. 


ire 


[] Enter gift subscriptions — 
| enclose addresses. 


[] Sign gift card from 
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[|] Bill me later. 
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| ADDRESS 


i 
[ city STATE zIP | 


Mail to: NEVADA Magazine 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 . 
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Play it safe. Reserve your car in advance. 
Call National anytime 24 hours a day for a 


‘guaranteed out of town reservation. DIAL 


TOLL FREE from anywhere in the U.S. 800- 
328-4567. 





NATIONAL 
CAR RENTAL ~ 










Included in price: 
= All greens fees 


= Great Food 

— Breakfast, Lunch and Dinner 
= Deluxe twin bedroom 

Enjoy challenging golf on a 
Billy Bell 18-hole, all-grass 
course, 200 feet below sea 
level. 

Plan a tan swimming in a natu- 
rally-warm, spring-fed pool. 
Play tennis. Ride over desert 
trails, see the sights made 
famous by early miners and 
pioneers. 


> 


| 


~ 


*Double occupancy, until Jan. 

21, Holiday periods excepted. 
Write for Golf Holiday Program, 
make reservations at: 


FURNACE CREEK INN 


Death Valley, Calif. 92328 
Phone: (714) 786-2361 
In Los Angeles . . (213) 627-8048 
In Chicago . . . . (312) 427-3489 
In San Francisco . (415) 392-3760 


Taal Warurey 





A subsidiary of AMFAC INC. 
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Your’ Own Private 


from your balcony room in 
the new Cal Neva Lodge Resort Hotel. 
The view is part of the Cal Neva’s 
WINNING COMBINATION. You 
can walk among the trees, swim, golf, 
and go boating. And the action 
in the Cal Neva’s new casino and 
700 seat theatre-restaurant is the other 
part of the WINNING COMBINATION. 
— Fabulous shows! Continuous Fun! 


Visit the nation’s most spectacular 
resort area and stay in the area's 
most beautiful new resort. 








AND RESORT HOTEL 


@ 200 LUXURIOUS LAKE VIEW ROOMS 

© DELIGHTFUL DINING 

@ MASTER CHEFS 

@ 1200 HOSTS & HOSTESSES TO SERVE YOU 

@ ALL THE EXCITEMENT & BEAUTY OF LAKE TAHOE 





RESORT HOTEL 
Well Pamper You Outrageously STATELINE — SOUTH LAKE TAHOE, NEVADA 89449 — PHONE (702) 588-2411 





